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Readjustments Are More Sweeping 


Cancellations and Suspensions of War Work Reach Large Volume— Shell Steel Pro- 
duction Continues Heavy—Priority Regulations About to be Modified but 
Differences in War Industries Board Hold Up Offcial Announcement 


IQUIDATION of the war market in iron and 
steel is well under way. Cancellations and 
suspensions of orders which are radiating 

from Washington have been in increasing volume 
the past week. These revocations have covered 
all forms of military requirements and they are 
reaching into every corner of the industry. Though 
the aggregate tonnage has been large its writing off 
has been accomplished with a minimum of dis- 
location and with few visible effects. Mill and 
furnace order books remain filled for months to 
come. In some cases producers have welcomed a 
relief from the tension under which they have been 
operating for months past and the opportunity to 
clear their books of special orders and irregular 
specifications which have interfered with the best 
operating results. The biggest tonnage involved, 
however, that tied up with the shell contracts for 
the army and navy and the allies is yet to be 
acted upon. This is a matter of several millions 
of tons and its release at one time manifestly 
would have a considerable market effect. The mills 
rolling shell rounds are going ahead with but little 
change from the pre-armistice period. 

As war business has been wiped off, 
the government is raising the bars 
against normal commercial demands 
for iron and steel. All priority 
regulations except for certain gov- 
ernment and specified work, were to have been abol- 
ished this week but differences having arisen in the 
war industries board Over any discrimination between 
civilian orders, the new circular has been revoked. 
The dropping of the priority system in a modified 
way now is expected: in a few days. Jobbers have 
been freed of all restrictions on purchases and sales, 
except that of price. The steel director in his state- 
ment announces that maximum prices are to continue 
in effect indefinitely. The governmient’s plan to use 
its nonwar buying power as a stabilizing influence is 
complicated by the attitude @f the railroad adminis- 


Will Modify 
Priorities 


The latter has announced its refusal to: 
place orders for rails, equipment, etc., at present 
prices. This raises an important market question 
owing to the large volume of iron and steel demand 


represented by the railroads. 


tration. 


Offerings of various mill products 
in the open market continue to 
grow. No extensive selling is re- 
sulting, however, as buyers are 
very cautious on forward commit- 
ments. Practically all wire makers are booking 
some tonnage. Lifting of the restrictions on the 
use and production of tin plate and sheets have not 
had much effect as steel supplies still are scarce 
and promise to remain so as long as shell produc- 
tion is on its present heavy basis. Where sheet 
bars have been practically unobtainable, however, 
some offers of tonnage now are being made in the 
open market by valley and Ohio makers. Jobbers, 
freed of priority restrictions, have been buying in 
considerable quantity in certain lines where an im- 
mediate demand is present. Commercial export 
trade is reviving. France has placed further large 
orders for plates and other material for reconstruc- 
tion use and Italy wants 150,000 tons of plates. 


Mills Offer 
Products 


Certain. government departments 
continue to have pig iron allocated 
for their requirements. Makers re- 
fuse to cancel allocations where 
it has been requested by the con- 
sumers whose war contracts have been revoked. 
Some of these cases pertaining to the validity of 
contracts have been laid before a new committee 
on ethics of the American Iron and Steel institute 
for a ruling. The dropping of the large semisteel 
shell program will free a heavy tonnage of iron for 
other purposes. This will not involve much re- 
distribution, however, since only one or two com- 
panies were on production. Most furnaces now 
are willing to sell, but buying is limited. 


Hold to Iron 
Allocations 
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Dangers From Within 


AR business now rendered an economic 
W parasite by peace conditions is being wiped 
off the books of manufacturers with consid- 
erable speed. This has been true particularly of 
material and manufactured parts for aircraft, naval 
guns for arming merchant craft, field guns, army 
trucks, trench material and other supplies of a mili- 
tary character. These cancellations now reach a 
large total and are proceeding daily. 
Assistant Secretary of War Crowell has this to 
say regardmg the government’s policy 
cancellation of war contracts: 


It is essential that the production of material for 
war which means .now a waste of material whieh 
could be used for civilian population both here and 
_for the purposes of reconstruction in Europe, should 
be stopped as speedily as’ is consistent with the 
primary conditions. of labor andthe industries. 


No one expects or wants the government to act 
without order and definite plan in freeing industry 
of the now totally nonessential war burden. To do 
otherwise would mean chaos. No doubt the present 
situation. has been the subject of careful thought and 
consideration. for a long time by capable minds 


toward the 
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charged with this particular duty. In the first place 
the great war machine built up over a period of many 
months must be dissembled part by part. The ending 
of hostilities does not mean the termination of the 
usefulness of all of these parts. Many of them 
have important functions still to perform and will 
have for some months. In the second place the read- 
justment must be made with due regard for the best 
interests of the whole country whether that means 
safety in a military sense, stability in commercial 
affairs or the preservation of national calmness in a 
broad social way. 

All these latter factors no doubt have their im- 
portance. But the great danger lies in ascribing to 
any or all of them an immediate weight or continuing 
value beyond that which they actually possess for the 
nation’s well-being. This is no time for dealing with 
bug-a-boos but it is a time for keeping clearly in 
sight objectives which are defined by sound and hard- 
headed logic. The thing that stands out unassailably 
is that the country has been enjoying great but arti- 
ficial industrial prosperity. Now that the menace to 
the nation and the individual which produced the 
abnormal condition has been dispelled, the sooner the 
back to bare fundamentals, the 
better for all concerned. There is real peril in denying 
too long the free play of natural forces in this 
period of readjustment and re-establishment. 


country can get 





Railroad Administration Out of Line 


F there has been one source of business that the 
] steel industry has looked on as one that would 

tide over any slowing down of operations during 
the transition from a war to a peace basis, it has 
been the railroads. But the impression is gaining 
ground that after all the requirements of the trans- 
portation systems may not provide as many orders 
And the basis for this belief is to be 
railroad administration, 


as expected. 
found in the attitude of the 
from 
further 
made until steel prices are materially lower. 

For a time, it looked as though real. co-operation 
had been established between the railroad administra- 


which ‘has come the announcement that no 


supplies of equipment and rails are to be 


tion and the other governmental bodies. This, how- 
ever, is belied by the fact that while the war in- 
dustries board is straining every effort that industry 
may be guided into the new order gradually and 
safely and-is trying to make it possible for the plants 
that have been engaged on war work to turn over 
to requirements of peace with as little upsetting of 
the equilibrium of the structure of prices as is 
possible, the railroad administration throws a 
wrench in the machinery by a public announcement 
of its lack of confidence in current prices. 

Indeed, the efforts of the war industries board 
toward stabilizing industry during the trying period 
into which American business now has entered, are 
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Adoo. 


upon 


them 
conduct in foreign markets to find employment for 
the enlarged productive capacity. resulting from the 
war, that is one thing. 


in 





the great drive 


this 
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‘materially minimized by the policy of Secretary Mc- 
If the railroads are well provided against 
the great demands that must of necessity be made 


count ry must 


sut the more general sup- 


position is that the railroads have little more equip 


ment now than they had at the beginning of the war, 


for old cars and locomotives have been scrapped as 


fast as new ones became available. Very manifestly 


there is a dog in the manger somewhere in Wash- 


ington. 





Government Regulation Continues 


O 


NE of the most important items ot industrial 
news that came out of Washington since the 


armistice was signed, was the report of the 


,@results of the second industrial reconstruction con- 


ference, held by leading copper producers with the 


war 


kind 


was 


industries 


held 


first 
iron 


The 


the 


board. 
with 


and 


conference 


steel 


of 


the 


producers. 


An agreement was reached at the copper meeting, 


to remain 


effective 


l, 


Jan. 


until 


1919, 


and 


to 


be 


subject to renewal or revision at that time, as already 
The importance of this agreement lies 
in the fact that it indicates the attitude of the gov- 
ernment toward the more important industries in the 
effect : 
That the production of copper shall continue un- 
diminished; that the price shall be unchanged; that 


agreed on. 


reconstruction period. 


The 


agreement 


is in 


wages shall be maintained, and that the war indus- 


tries board shall distribute the output. 


The purpose 


is to restore the copper industry to a peace basis 
without any boom and without any panic. 


The agreement drawn to effect this purpose seems 


to establish 
price shall be a minimum price as well. 


producers 


not 


what 


has heretofore 


present at the 


conference 


been a 


maximum 
The copper 
probably 


will feel bound to abide by the policy laid down 
Judging from the positions they took 


by the leaders. 


in former 


price 


fixing meetings, 


they 


would 


not 


‘be able to reduce prices to get business without re- 


ducing wages and difficulty might be experienced in 
doing this while the scales are being maintained by 
the large operators. 


Another point considered was the prospective re- 


quirements 


for 


civilian consumpt 


ion, due t 


0 


cur- 


tailment of productivity of many American industries 
for the past 18 months, because of war needs, which 
have created a demand which should prove a 


in 


stabilizing 


conditions general 


ly. On 


factor 


Jan. 


the transition period will have been well begun. 
war industries board will be able to determine the 


effects of the readjustment more clearly. 
has sagged at that time, prices may be revised down- 


1 
The 


If demand 












ward. If, on the other hand, business is good, pro- 
ducers may want to be released from the restric- 
tions. In recent months at the instance of producers, 





all contracts for copper have specified that deliveries 






are to be made at the price prevailing at time of 






shipment. Possibly, henceforth, consumers will in- 


sist that this provision be retained on contracts entered 







into for delivery after Jan. 1. Some iron and steel 


orders nOw are being placed providing for the price 






arrangement. In any event, the control of prices 


and distribution by the government in the transition 



























period promises to create some novel and interesting 


problems. 





The Final Manual of Regulation 


UYERS and sellers of iron, steel and nonferrous 


B 


on iron, steel and nonferrous products issued by THE 


products have greeted the third edition of the 
booklet on base prices, differentials and extras 


Iron TrapE Review with the same cordiality as had 
marked the previous issues. 

It apparently is being appreciated widely that the 
booklet stands as the complete record and _ history 
of war market under date of 
Nov. 1, it embraces all price schedules complete, war 
regulations, personnel of price authorities, war service 


regulation. Issued 


committees, comparative price data and other origina 
features all brought down to date. It is not only 
the most comprehensive, complete and attractive book- 
let of its kind yet issued, but it also represents the 
Changes in 
edict, 
Since 
governmental market and price control is to con- 
tinue the booklet not only 
will serve as a finished guide to buyers and sellers, 
but will prove to be of great value in the present 
interesting period of readjustment and in the years 
to come as a record of, the many new precedents 
the distribution of 


final record of the war market period. 


maximum schedules by governmental 


promise to be few, if any, from this time forth. 


price 


indefinitely, however, 


which have been established in 
iron, steel and nonferrous products. 

The greatest and most enduring service which the 
booklet performs is that it preserves in one collection 
all the various schedules of extras, differentials, foot- 
notes, and trade customs which have been crystallized, 
recognized and established under government regu- 
lation. Base prices may yield to the restored opera- 
tion of normal market forces, but the schedules of 
differentials, extras, etc., promise to remain substan- 
tially intact as permanent evidence of the construc- 
tive benefits which governmental regulation has con- 
ferred upon the iron and steel industry. 

Official announcement in the that govern- 
mental regulation of the iron, and steel and nonferrous 
industries will be prolonged indefinitely enhances the 


service which the new price manual will fill. 





week 
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SCRAP, WAREHOUSE AND 


PIG IRON 


Bessemer, valley ...... hae $35.20 
Bessemer, valley, del. pen nipesoe 36.60 
Rar 33.00 
Basic, valley del., P ttsburgh . 34.40 
Basic, delivered eastern Pa..... 36.90 
Basic, Buffalo, furmare........... 33.00 
Malleable, valley, del. Pittsburgh. . 35.90 
Malleabie, Chicago, furnace....... 34.50 
Malleable, Buffalo, furnace....... 34.50 
GOVERNMENT SCHEDULE 

1.75 to 2.25 silicon (No. 2 foundry, No. 
2 plain, and No. southern), $34 furnace 
is base. 

2.25 to 2.75 silicon (No. 2X, No. 1 North- 
em foundry, and No. 2 southern), base plus 
$1.25 or $35.25 furnace, 

2.75 to 3.25 silicon (No. IX) base, plus 
$3.00 or $37 furnace. 3.25 to 3.75. silicon 
base. plus $5 or $39 furnace. 

8. 75 to 4.25 silicon, $40.00, plus $1 for each 

per .cent of silicon up to 5.75 per cent. 

No. 1X, eastern de‘ivered Phila... 40.90 
No. 2, valley del., Pittsburgh ~ 35.40 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland furnace... 34.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace... . 34.00 
No. 1 foundry. Chicago furnace $5.25 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace ... 34.00 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila...... 39.15 
No. 2X, eastern, N. J. tidewater. . 39.55 
No. 2X foundry, Buffalo furnace... 35.25 
No. 2 plain, del. Philadelphia... .. 37.90 
No. 2 plain, N. J. tidewater...... 38.30 
No, 2 southern, Birmingham 35.25 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati 38.85 
No. 2 southern, Chicago ......... 4025 
No. 2 southern, Phila. ......... 41.75 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland ....... 40.25 
No. 2 southern, Boston ......... 43.25 
No..2 southern, St. Louis ...... 39.50 
Virginia, No. 2X, furnace ....... 37.50 to 38.50 
Virginia, No. 2X, Phila. ......... 41.85 
Virginia, No. 2X, Jersey City .... 42.15 
Virginia, No. 2X, Boston ........ 43.25 
Gray Forge, valley, del. Pittsburgh 34 40 
Silveries, 89%, furnmace............ 47.50 
Ohio Silveries, 8%, Chieago...... 51.30 
Tennessee Silveries, 8%, Chicago 52.50 
Low phos, standard, Phila........ 57.00 
Low phos, Lebanon, furnare....... 51.00 to 53.00 
Low phos. standard, Pittsburgh... 54.40 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago ....... 88.70 to 39.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Buffalo ....... 38.50 
Chareoal, southern to 2 per cent 

ns OD vivev euteoce cde 51.00 

COKE 
(At the ovens) 
Connelisville furnace ............ $6.00 
Connelisville foundry ............ 7.00 
Porahontas furtac® .......000005 8.00 
Pocahontas foundry .........+.. 8.00 
New River foundry ........-.5.- 8.00 
New Rwer furnace ............- 8.00 
Wiee county furmace ..........+.; 7.25 
Wise county foundry ........... 8.25 
FERROALLOYS 

Ferromanganese, 70 per cent de- 

DD ob cdebaddedededast 250 An 
Spiegel, 16 per cent fur., spot . 70.00 
Spiegel, contracts, furnace aoe 70.00 
Ferrocarbon, titanium, carloads, 

Cg CO ea ee 200.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per spot 

and contract, diversd. beeenee 150.00 te 160.00 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 10 per cent ....... 57.00 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 11 per cent ....... 60.30 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 12 per cent ....... 63.60 


Ferrosilicon prices at Ashland, Ky., Jackson and 
New Straiteville, 0. 


SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 


Open-hearth. Pittsburgh ........ $47.50 
Open-hearth, Philadelphia ........ 51.50 
_ Open-hearth, Youngstown ....... 47.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ............ 47.50 
Bessemer, Youngstown .......... 47.50 
Forging. Pittehurgh ............. 60.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ......... 64.00 
SHEET BARS 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ......... $51.00 
Open-hearth Youngstown ......... 51.00 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


Corrected to Wednesday Noon 
INVOICE PRICES ON PAGE 


SLABS 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown ..... $50.00 
WIRE RODS AND SKELP 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh ........... $57.50 
Grooved skeip, Pittsburgh ........ 2.90¢ 
Sheared skeip, Pittsburgh ........ 3.25¢ 


SHAPES. PLATES AND BARS 


(In cents per pound) 


Structural shapes,. Pitts. ........ 3. 0c 
Structural shapes, Phila. 3.245¢ 
Structural shapes, N. Y. ........ 3.27¢ 
Structural shapes, Chyo. ........ 3.2:¢ 
Tank plates, Chicago ........... 3.52¢ 
Tank plates. Pittsburgh ......... 3.25¢ 
Tank plates. Philadelphia 3.495¢ 
Tank plates, New York ..... 3.52¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh Z.yue 
Bars, soft steel. Chicago ........ 8 1Te 
Bars, soft steel, New York ..... 3.17¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Phila. 3. 1456 
Bar iron, common, Phila. ...... 3.745¢ 
Bar iron, common, Chicago ...... 3.5ue 
Bar iron, refined, Chicago ...... 5.00¢ 
Bar iron, common, Cleveland 3.67e 
Bar iron, common, New York 3.77¢ 
Bar iron, common, Pittsburgh 3.5ue 
Bar iron, refined, Pittsburgh .... 5.00¢ 
Hiard steel bars, Chicago ........ 3.00¢ 
RAILS. TRACK MATERIAL 
Angle bars. Pittsburgh base ..... .25¢ 
Angle bars. Chicago base ....... ; 25¢ 
Standaru bessemer rails, mill .... $55.00 
Stand. open-hearth rails, mill 57.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill ..... 3.00¢ 
Relaying rails, light, St. L...... 60.00 to 67.00 
Spikes. railroad, Pitts. ........ 3.90¢ 
Track bolts, Pittsburgh ......... 4.90¢ 
Track bolts, Chicago .......... 5.115¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago .........+.- 3.25¢ 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


(Per 100 ibs. to jobbers; retailers 5c more) 


Wire nails, Pittsburgh ........... $3.50 
Coated nails, Pittsburgh ......... 3.45 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh .......... 3.25 
Galvanized wire, Pittsburgh ...... 3.95 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh ...... 3.65 
Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh 4.35 
Barb wire, painted, Pitts. ....... 3.65 
Barb wire, galvanized, Pitts. ..... 4.35 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh .......... 5.00 


CHAIN, PILING. STRIP STEEL 


(In cents per pound) 





Chain, 1 in. proof coil, Pitts..... 7.50¢ 
Sheet piling, base, Pitts. ........ 4.00¢ to 5.00¢ 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard coils, 1% inches 
and wider by 0.100 inch and heavier, base per 
190 pounds. 6.50¢. 
Market Report Index 
Pace 
Weekly Market Review.... 1157 
Pl ARS cir Rava usaeahncags 1161 
Cars and Track Materials. 1163 
OS OS ae eee 1163 
i Se Sid as egbaee sae <d 1163 
DNS die kncenns banee% een 1164 
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Se akevedinee tbhetuveces 1165 
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(In cents per pound) 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ...... 5.00¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 5.00¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chi. ....... 5.27¢ 
TIN MILL BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 5. 00¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts 5.00¢ 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. 6.25¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. . 6.25¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chi.- ..... 6.52¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 4.25¢ 
No. 10, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 4.25¢ 
No. 10. open-hearth, (hi, ...... 4.52¢ 
No. 19, open-hearth, Phila. .... 4.495¢ 
(Per 100 ib. box) 
Tin plate, coke base, Pitts.. $7.75 


IRON AND STEEL PIPE 


Base Pittsburgh 


Black Galv. 
Base, Pittsburgh Per cent off 
% to 3 in., butt, steel ........+. 51 37% 
% to 3 in., Butt, tron ........... 33 17 
BOILER TUBES 
Steel, 3% to 4% inmehes, |. c. 1....... 30 
Iron, 3% to 4% inches, c. 1.......... 12% 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


Without War Freight Tax 
(Class B Pipe) 
Class A pipe is $1 higher than Class B. 


Four-inch, Chicago ...........+s:. 69.80 
Six-inch and over, Chicago ...... 66.80 
Four-inch, New York........... 70.7 
Six-inch and over, N. Y........ 67.70 
Four-inch, Birmingham ......... 63.00 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham... 60.00 


HOOPS, BANDS, SHAFTING 


Hoops, Pittsburgh ............++- 8.50¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh .............. 8.50¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts. $.50¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts. 

stamping quality ............- 4.00¢ 
Shafting, Pitts., carloads ........ 17 off to list 
Cotton ties, Nov., per bundle.... $1.97 

RIVETS 

Structural rivets, Pittsburgh ..... 4.40¢ 
Boiler rivets, Pittsburgh ......... 4.50¢ 


Rivets "Ag in. and small, Pitts... 50 and 10 off 


NUTS AND BOLTS 
(Prices f. o. b. Pittsburgh) 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 


ee. GE boSi wets gnsasee es 50-5 off 
lp UE .dbtnedvasscoud tes 40-10-5 off 
Larger and longer ...........s4+. 40 off 


MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 


Dee GRUNT iv ccccccwcutcwesee 50-10-5 off 
See WE widicccacececs¥eddc 50-5 off 
Larger and longer ..........+++. 40-10 off 


Cold pressed semifinished hexagon 

nuts % in. and larger........ 60-10-10 off 
Cold pressed semifinished hexagon 

nuts ¥% in. and smaller ...... 70-5 off 
Gimlet and cone point lag screws 50-10 off 

NUTS 

Hot pressed, square blank ......... . .8.50¢ off 
Hot preased, square tapped ........ .2.20¢ off 
Hot pressed, hexagon blank ........... 2.30c off 
Hot pressed, hexagon tapped ........... 2.10¢ off 
Cold pressed, square blank ...........- 2.25¢ off 
Cold pressed, square tapped ............ 2.00c off 
Cold pressed, hexagon blank ..........+. 2.25¢ off 
Cold pressed, hexagon tapped ........... 2.00¢ off 
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Prices Present and Past 


( Yesterday, a month ago, three months ago anda year ago ) 


Quotation on leading products November 20, average for October, 1918, average for August, 1918, and aver- 
age for November, 1917. Prices are those ruling in the largest percentage of sales at the dates named. 


Prices 


Nov. 20, 


1918 


Bessemer, valley del., Pittsburgh $36.60 
Basic, valley del., Pittsburgh 34.40 
*No. 2 Foundry, Pittsburgh 35.40 
*No. 2 Foundry, Chicago, furnace... 34.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 38.708 
Malleable, valley 34.50 
Malleable, Chicago 34.50 
**Southern, No. 2, Birmingham 35.25 
*Southern Ohio No. 2, Ironton 34.00 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa 36.90 
**No. 2X Virginia, 38.00 
**No. 2X, eastern del., Philadelphia 39.15 
Ferromanganese, 70%, delivered.... 250.00 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh 47.50 
Bessemer sheet bars, Pittsburgh 51.00 
Open-hearth sheet bars, Pittsburgh... 51.00 
Open-hearth billets, Pittsburgh 47.50 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ee 2.90 
Steel hare, Chicago 

Iron bars, Philadelphia 

*1.75 to 2.25 silicon 


Average prices 
Aug. 
1918 


Oct. 
1918 


$36.60 
34.40 
35.40 
34.00 
38.70 
35.90 
34.50 
35.25 
.00 
3.60 
7.50 
8.85 
00 
7.50 
.00 
.00 
.50 
2.90 
8.17 
3.73 


silicon 


$36.60 
33.40 
34.40 
33.00 


37 
34 


70 
.90 


33.50 
33.50 
33.00 


32 
33 
34 


-00 
50 
50 


250.00 


47. 


51 


51 


47. 


9 


3 


50 
00 
00 
50 


2.90 


17 


3.73 


(FOR 


ADDITIONAL 


Nov. 
1917 


$37.25 
33.95 
33.95 
33.00 
37.50 
$4.45 
33.37 
33.50 
33.00 
33.00 
33.50 
34.00 
247.00 
7.50 
51.00 
51.00 
7.50 
2.90 
2.90 
4.33 


Average prices 
Oct Aug. Nov. 
1918 1918 1917 


Iron bars, Cleveland 3 
Iron bars, Chicago mill 3 
Beams, Chicago 3 3.00 
Beams, Pittsburgh 3.00 
Seams, Philadelphia 3.25 3.23 3.18 
3 
5 
3 


3.64 : 3.64 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 25 3.4 3.25 


4.10 


Tank plates, Chicago 3.25 
Tank plates, Philadelphia re ’ 3.438 
Sheets, bik., No. 28, Pittsburgh... 5 5. 5.30 
Sheets, blue anld., No. 10, Pittsburgh . 4.2 2: 4.60 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh... 2 3. 2 2 6.50 
Wire nails, Pittshugh .. f 8.! 3.5 3.50 
Connelisville furnace coke 5. } } 00 
Connelisville foundry coke 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh 
Heavy melting steel, eastern 
Heavy melting steel, Chicagp 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago 
Rerolling rails, Chicago 
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Makers Refuse to Drop Allocations 


Hold These Orders for Pig Iron Placed Through Government Are Binding -Virtually 
No Cancellations Made—-Certain Government Dzpartments S:ill Ordering Lron 
—Semisteel Shell Program Dropped—Recent Eastern Sales Heavy 


Philadelphia, Nov. 19—Numerous 
consumers of pig iron have requested 
the furnaces to disregard allocations 
where the iron was to be used for 
government work which now has been 


stopped. There have also been a tew 
requests to cancel other contracts for 
iron. Although it is still too early 


for the question to be definitely set- 
tled, furnaces take the view that con- 
tracts not having cancellation clauses 
cannot be revoked and also that allo- 
cations whether covered by contract 
or not are binding upon the seller and 
hence also upon the buyer, and may 
not be cancelled. Requests for can- 
cellations so far do not involve a large 
tonnage, but they indicate -what can 
be expected as the cessation of gov- 
ernment work becomes more general. 
It is now learned that the tonnage 
quietly booked by a few eastern fur- 
naces during the few weeks preced- 
ing the ysigning of the armistice has 
reached-, huge proportions. One in- 
terest in one day sold 100,000 tons of 
basic iron for first half delivery, giv- 
ing the buyer a choice of two forms 
of contract, one providing that if the 
government prices were discontinued 
the payment should be made at the 
price in effect when the contract was 
booked. The second provides for pay- 
ment at the last government price in 
-ffect.~ The first half output in low 
phosphorus iron is sold up almost 
entirely on government allocations. 


The 


greater 


portion of first half May 1 aggregated 1,815,000 tons. No 


foundry and merchant basic output of cancellations of allocations of any 


eastern producers also has been en- consequence have taken place accord- 
gaged. The market at present is ing to representatives of the commit- 
quiet Current sales involve mostly tee. Circumstances in some instances 
foundry iron for this year but some have called for an annulment of the 
first half lots of the latter grade con- order but the tonnage has been small. 


true to be placed. 


Although the semisteel shell program 


Still Allocating Tonnage has been definitely halted by the gov- 
ernment there as yet have been no 
Cleveland, Nov. 19.—Allocations of cancellations of the iron ailocated 
pig iron tor government account by for this purpose. But two compa- 
the committee on pig iron, iron ore nies have had allocations for semi- 
and lake transportation are continu-_ steel shells totalling 75,000 to 100,000 
ing, but they are in reduced amount. tons, and they are holding onto the 
rhe requirements now being taken iron. Two local foundries which were 
care of are for the Emergency Fleet slated to receive orders for 550,000 
corporation, the railroad administra- shells each and either had bought the 
tion and the food administration. A iron on their own account or had 
number of requests for these de- arranged for it have been notified that 


partments now are up for distribution these prospective orders have been 
involving a considerable tonnage. One held up indefinitely which means that 


lot 
the 


cluded. 
in -the wéek amounted to 32,000 tons 5000 tons of foundry iron was in- 
consisting of 1500 tons of silvery, 4000 volved. These requests for cangeila- 
tons of charcoal, 4500 tons of basic, tions, however, have been refused, 


14,000 


tons 


of 


tons of foundry. 


of bessemer 


of 12,000 tons of basic for they will not be placed. Various fur- 
railroad administration is in- maces have received requests for can- 
The net tonnage allocated  cellations from buyers, In one case 


malleable and 16,000 producers insisting that the orders 


A lot of 9000 tons represented firm business and could 


for. a western producer not be revoked. Some of the fur- 


of shells which was placed in the maces, however, have been disposed 
preceding week was revoked because to extend deliveries. Sellers are 
while the* allocation was going offering iron more freely in the mar- 


through the buyer obtained the iron’ ket, both northern and southern. but 
from a western producer on his own’ sales are comparatively few. Stove 
account. 


Total 





_ allocations up to makers are inquiring for considerable 


















































































tonnage. One producer reports hav- 
ing disposed of dur.ng the week sev- 
eral 500 and 1000-ton iots for first 
half shipment subject to the usual 
provisions of government  require- 
ments and prices. A New ork 
export house has had out an export 
inquiry for 100,000 tons. 


Easier to Buy in East 


New York, Nov. 18—The pig iron 
market has not yet undergone any 
marked change but the transition from 
the war to a peace basis clearly is in 
progress. One feature which was out- 
standing during the past week was 
the greater ease with which iron now 
is obtainable. The pressure for ton- 
nage has been relaxed. In_ several 
cases, consumers who had large ton- 
mages allocated in connection with 
government work on which they were 
engaged have informed the furnaces 
that work on the government con- 
tracts has been stopped and that 
hence they will not require the iron. 
Then too, some consumers who have 
represented themselves as being con- 
stantly threatened with shutdowns due 
to lack of iron, now are revealed as 
having stock piles sufficient for ré- 
quirements in some cases well over 
two months. This situation naturally 
has made the supply easier and de- 
mands for iron can be filled without 
much trouble. Buyers who a _ few 
weeks ago canvassed the market in 
vain now are able to secure even good 
sized tonnages for any shipment they 
desire. Several thousand tons of 
foundry iron as a result have changed 
hands in this district during the past 
week for shipment this year. 

The other outstanding factor of the 
past week was the interest shown in 
export requirements. Foreign buyers 
who placed orders here, in many cases 
more than a year ago, say that the 
tonnage is badly wanted abroad and 
they are now endeavoring to secure 
export licenses from the war trade 
board. It is believed that these 
licenses will be forthcoming without 
much trouble. In some well informed 
quarters, optimistic views as to the 
possibility of export sales are held 
and it is even stated that export de- 
mand will be sufficiently large to take 
up all surplus tonnage in this market 
at least over the next few months. 

Allocations practically have ceased 
in this district. Among the last allo- 
cations which were made was _ in- 
cluded several thousand tons of found- 
ry iron for Italy. Part of this is to 
be furnished by Alabama furnaces. 


Inquir‘es Fairly Numerous 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 19.—Numerous in- 
quiries are coming to blast furnace 
interests here from regular customers 
for supplies for delivery over the first 
half of 1919. No particulars are pro- 
vided as to tonnages or grades in- 
volved and the inquiries may be said 
to be largely for the purpose of pro- 
tecting these users against their prob- 


able early 1919 requirements. The 
grea@ bu'k of the iron now moving 
is on allocations and save in the 


cases of some of the foundry inter- 
ests who got into the war game late, 
there is little dispostion to hold up 
shipments of this sort. Some inter- 
ests are seeking to annul! allocations, 
easing they may not need the iron. 
They are not finding the producers 
much inclined to accept cancellations 
however for the reason that the iron 
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was ordered by the government and 
it is held that cancellation should 
come from the latter. Those seeking 
to get out of their obligations, there- 
fore, are being directed to Washing- 
ton for such release, just as they were 
urged to apply to Washington in the 
first place to secure the tonnages. 
Another reason for this attitude on 
the part of the furnaces is that they 
want the government to be fully in- 
formed as to any tonnages that may 
be released ard thus aid in the read- 
justment to a peace basis. A cheer- 
ful feeling exists among iron pro- 
ducers for it is felt that until the 
theorctical shortage estimated at be- 
tween 4,000,000 and 6,000,000 tons of 
iron is made up, supplies must con- 
tinue below demands, and while this 
condition lasts there is little room 
for any easing of prices. This indi- 


cated shortage exists largely as a 
result of the heavy orders placed for 
stecl and steel products on direct 
and indirect government work and 


it is possible that cancellations of a 
portion of the government work may 
reduce the apparent deficit. At the 
same time the trade looks on this 
shortage as a cushion that will soften 
the shock of any decline that may 
come from the readjustment to the 
new order of affairs. 


Cancellations Await Adjustment 


Chicago, Nov. 19—Although no 
great rush to get from under war 
contracts for pig iron is being shown 
by melters, numerous cancellations 
have been sent to pig iron producers. 
Most of these are on tonnages for 
war work but others are from melters 
who were not engaged on war produc- 
tion. It is understood all these re- 
quests will be held for submission to 
a new committee on ethics of the 


American Iron and Steel institute, 
which has just been appointed to 
adjust difficulties arising from _ the 


present situation. It is understood 
that practically all allocated tonnages 
were converted into regular signed 
contracts by producers and it will be 
necessary to show conclusively that 
the melter cannot use the iron because 
of government cancellation before the 
contract will be voided. Some con- 
sumers are buying for 1919 delivery, 
but this business is not of large pro- 
portions. One Milwaukee consumer 
recently closed for 1000 tons of besse- 
mer and another for about 500 tons, 
while other tonnages of smaller size 
have been booked within the past 
week. A Wisconsin shell maker re- 
cently obtained 10,000 tons of besse- 
mer from a nearby furnace instead of 
waiting for the iron to be allocated to 
him. Spot iron is unusually scarce 
and because contracts have been made 
recently providing for delivery of high 
sulphur iron most of the off iron from 
the south is placed in this way and 
does not come on the market for 
spot sale. Inquiries are being con- 
sidered for iron to be exported both 
to Pacific countries and to Europe. 


Furnacemen Not Worrying 


Buffalo, Nov. 19—Furnacemen here 
are not worrying about readjustment 
of industries. They are _ keeping 
steadily at work on their contracts, 
none of which have been cancelled, 
secure in the belief that if the gov- 
ernment does not need pig iron there 
are plenty of industries which do. 
No allocations have come since the 
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cessation of hostilities, and it is be- 


lieved that there may be some re- 
allocating when more _ important 
changes are made, but the prospect 
holds no terrors for the furnaces, 
One intcrest hears that some further 
allocations may be expected for 
foundry ard malleable. A local fur- 


nace is starting to sell first half iron. 
It had not been quoting heretofore. 
It is sold until Feb. 1, so has four 
months in 1919 for which to contract. 
Another industry which is ordinarily 
a small commercial seller reports it 
will not be in the market before the 
first of the year, having sufficient gov- 
crnment contracts to keep it going, 


Cancellat'ons not Large 


Cincinrati, Nov. 18—The uncertain 
developments, as far as the future 
is concerned, has shut off contracting 


for any shipment next year. Rumors 
that heavy cancellations had _ been 
received are without any foundation. 
Most of the iron that was cancelled 
lately was from firms not engaged 
in essential work ard these cancella- 
tions were made before the armistice 
was signed The melt of foundry 


iron has rot been cut down with 
foundries ergaged in making castings 
for machire tool builders However, 
it is realized that some curtailment 
in consumption will take place during 
the readiustment period. This is not 
expected to affect cither basic or 
malleable, and it is rumored that the 
stove makers who have been rather 
free in askirg for the cancellation of 
contracts may be able to take up the 
slack to some extent in the diminished 
demard for foundry iron. As the sp- 


ply of iron becomes more plentiful 
there is a growing demand for the 
better grades and a_ corresponding 
lack of off iron that has been com- 
paratively a common product in the 
south at various periods. There is 


no inquiry. 
Producers Hopeful 


St. Louis, Nov. 16.—There are two 
views generally held here relative to 
the future of the pig iron market 
l’roducers. and the selling agencies are 
decidedly hopeful of the outlook, de 
claring they can see business for at 
least six months, and they believe 
that during that period enough 
routine and _ reconstruction § business 
will come to light to keep the indus- 
try lively for an _ indefinite period. 
large consumers, on the other hand, 
ce matters somewhat differently and 
their less optimistic opinion is re- 
flected in a decided disposition to 


seek concessions and to employ the 
utmost caution in the direction of 
new buying. The main point they 


make is the vast tonnages of pig iron 
and scrap which will almost immedi- 
ately be released by cancellations and 
the winding up of the pretentious 
war programs. Foreign wants which 
recently looked so limitless, it is be- 
lieved, will shrink with surprisingly 
rapidity Individuals and _ corpora- 
tions with construction plans may not 
immediately put them into motion, 
preferring to await developments. All 
users scem to feel that there is bound 
to be plenty of pig iron and other 
materials “in time.” Prospective 
builders of dwellings and _ business 
structures will be further restrained 
by a desire to await readjustment in 
the labor market. Meantime there 
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definite instructions and continue to 
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s been little change in actual con- 
Producers have received no 


ship as before signing of the armistice 
terms. Some fairly good sales of both 
foundry and basic grades, all’ on allo- 
cations, were reported. Sellers are 
anxiously waiting advices from Wash- 
ington which will enable them to fill 
orders outside the essential class. 


More Allocat’ons for South 
3irmingham, Ala. Nov. 16.—Re- 


‘ecipt of more allocations during the 


latter part of the past week surprised 
pig iron manufacturers in the south. 
Instructions to cancel orders received 
from consumers were replied to with 
the statement that the business was 
received through the government and 
would have to be cancelled through 
the same source. The following day 
the same consumers asked that their 
orders be reinstated. There is a re- 
port current that the demand for iron 
will be great when the government 
relinquishes control of prices, and 
that instead of dropping, prices may 
take on an upward trend. Southern 
furnace comparies are optimistic and 
believe it will be to their best inter- 
ests to increase the make whenever 
it is possible. 


All Restrictions 


Now Are Removed on Tin Plate— 
Production Grows Slowly 

Pittsburgh, Nov. 19.—All govern- 
mental restrictions as to production, 
utilization and shipments of tin plate 
have been removed and the expecta- 
tion is that before long there will be 
a considerable modification of the 
priorities requirements. The war in- 
dustries board, however, retains con- 
trol. of prices. It must not be 
assumed that removal of the restric- 
tions on the use of plate will. mean 
that the mills immediately will in- 
crease production. There has been 
no change in the stecl allotment for 
tin plate and until some action is 
taken with regard to a more wide- 
spread distribution of steel supplies, 
the tin plate mills will be obliged to 
observe the war industries board's 
ruling which permits a maximum of 
70 per cent of capacity operations. 
To date, there have been no cancella- 
tions of government orders for shells, 


rails and plates and until work on 
these orders is halted and the steel 
released, no increase in the supply 


of tin bars is probable. The Edgar 
Thomson plant of the Carnegie Steel 
Co,, usually a big producer of sheet 
bars has been off this product for 
almost a year and just now is being 
run to capacity in getting out a big 
order for rails for shipment to France. 


Operations Not Increased 


Youngstown, O., Nov. 20.—Makers 
of tin plate in eastern Ohio continue 
to operate their mills at the same 
rate as before the limitation as to 
production was lifted late last week 
by the war industries board. They 
have a fair amount of business on 
their books and are making shipments 
for domestic uses just as formerly. 
Makers of receptacles and containers 
continue to get whatever quantities 
the mills are able to produce, Mills 
appear to have no difficulty in getting 
tin bars and pig tin through. govern- 
ment sources. 
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Coke Supply is Balance 


Though Production Still Droops, All Furnaces Are Being Kept Going 


—Buyers Move Cautiously on New Purchases 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 19.—Another out- 
break of influenza and the premature 
opening of the saloons, have given 
production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region a new turn downward 
and as the railroads have again be- 
come crippled for want of crews 
shipments also have declined. Few 
of the blast furnaces have been get- 
ting too much coke, and if there have 





been only a few cases of banking 
thanks are due the fuel administra- 
tion’s plan of distribution. This 


scheme has apportioned supplies so 
well that while no consuming district 
is well off in the matter of supplies 
at least no one district is better off 
than any other. A small supply has 
been stretched to the limit, and while 
there are some stacks which from 
time to time have been dangerously 
rear the banking stage no cases of 
banking are reported. In the matter 
of new contracts there is a disposi- 
tion on the part of consumers to 
move slowly pending light on what is 
ahead. No easing of prices is ob- 
served, even on foundry coke, with 
which consumers are said to be fairly 
well supplied. In view of changed 
conditions, some preparatory price 
cutting might have been expected but 
if there has been any, it has not 
come to light. The production of 
coke in the Connellsville region, which 
amounted in the week ended Nov. 
9, to 279,650 tons, against 293,865 tons 
the week before, according to the Con- 
nellsville Courier, is expected to show 
a further decline for the week ended 


Nov. 16, and also for this week owing 
to the effects of the influenza and 
also because the saloons have been 


open. 
Inquiries are Fewer 


Cincinnati, Nov. 18.—Reports re- 
ceived through selling agencies from 
foundry consumers are that both the 
quality and quantity of 72-hour coke 
are improving. Few complaints are 
sent in. No cancellations of contracts 
for future shipments are asked for, 
but there is a slowing down in the 
number.of inquiries for foundry coke 
for first half shipment. It is under- 
stood that nearly all foundries are 
provided for. The call for domestic 
coke is only slightly better than it 
was a short time ago. The better 
supply of coal has cut this down to 
a considerable extent. 


Demand Continues Active 


St. Louis, Nov. 
both dealers and 


16.—According to 
consumers in this 
district the armistice has had prac- 
tically no effect on the coke situa- 
tion. The demand continues as 
broad and active as ever, especially 
for metallurgical grades. Industries 
which for months have been deprived 
of supplies are showirg decided signs 
of life and are putting out inquiries 
for sizeable tonnages. The great 
region to the west and southwest 
which fared probably worse than any 
other section of the country during 
the war stringency will require enor- 


mous supplies, so that any slack which 
may develop this year or early in 
1919 will find an eager market. Plants 
working on war contracts wi'l be glad 
to take everything coming their way, 
cvyen should there be cancellations, as 
they have regular commercial busi- 
ness which will keep them active for 
months to come. Another strong 
factor in the situation is the fact that 
no furnace or foundry here has any 
accumulation to speak of, stocks being 
abnormally low for this time of year. 
All are anxious to stack against win- 
ter requirements. Dealers report no 
cancellations nor requests to slow 
down on shipments. 


Hold Up Orders 


For Locomotives and Cars For 
France—Rolling Rails Heavily 


New York, Nov. 18—Orders for 
1500 locomotives which some time ago 
were placed by the government with 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works to be 
shipped to the American expeditionary 
forces in France have been cancelled. 
In addition, work on all but a few 
of the 40,000 to 50,000 military cars 
which were placed on order for ship- 
ment to France has been stopped and 
only such of these cars as now are 
under construction will be completed. 
Nothing definite yet has developed 
but it is expected these orders will 
be replaced by orders for cars for 
domestic use. 


Rail Mills Extremely Busy 


_ Pittsburgh, Nov. 19.—No cancella- 
tions of government orders for stand- 
ard rails have come to the manufac- 
turers, and the mills still are being 
pushed to the limit to get out the 
tonnages ordered. The Carnegie 
Steel Co. is working on an order 
for 168,000 tons of rails for shipment 
to France. A _ steady demand is 
noted for light rails and production 
seems to be on the increase as there 
is quite a generous supply of shell 
discards which are being irene used 
in making these rails. Demand for 
small spikes still is brisk but large 
spikes are being ordered only as 
wanted, 


Military Cars Held Up 


Chicago, Nov. 19.—Orders have 
been received by builders of railroad 
cars to hold up further building on 
military cars until the matter can 
be gone into definitely. This affects 
the recent order for 40,000 freight 
cars for use in France, and steel mills 
have been advised that material for 
these cars should be held back until 


further notice. It is believed that 
this is a preliminary step toward 
cancellation. No orders have been 


received to stop production and ship- 
ment of light rails to France, a con- 
siderable tonnage of which is on 
mill books at present. Railroads are 
buying freely of track fastenings, 
but are not buying rails, as practic- 
ally all lines have orders already on 
books which have not been filled. 
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et Unsettled 


Rejections Become Numerous—Cancelling Tonnage in East—St. Louis 
Market Drops Sharply—Prices Generally Show Weakness 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 1212 


Philadelphia, Nov. 19.—A _ general 
wave of cancellations has upset the 
scrap market in this district. Dealers 
say that practically all orders are be- 
ing cancelled which have carried a 
cancellation privilege. Large tonnages 
of heavy melting steel, wrought pipe, 
blast furnace turnings and some cast 
are involved. The buying at present 
is by brokers who are taking ma- 
terial to fill contracts but these trans- 
actions are subject to cancellation. 
Prices are dropping but it is im- 
ossible to quote them exactly. An 
indication of price views now enter- 
tained is that brokers are offering 
$26.50 for heavy melting steel subject 
to cancellation if consumer cancels his 
contract. No. 1 forge and bundled 
sheets have been sold at $26.50 de- 
livered. 


Market Still Unsettled 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 19.—Despite stronger 
advices from some of the outside mar- 
kets, the situation in scrap here con- 
tinues dull and unsettled. Cancellations 
continue to be made and consumers 
almost without exception are instructing 
shippers not to send along even a pound 
more than is called for on the contracts. 
Rejections also are numerous, for now 
that the needs are less pressing, there 
is a tendency to inspect every shipment 
carefully, and the presence of even 
small pieces of some other material than 
is specified is sufficient in many cases 
to cause the rejection of entire car 
loads. Buyers remain extremely indif- 
ferent about making new commitments 
and meanwhile there is marked anxiety 
on the part of shippers to get material 
forward on contracts. It is impossible 
to quote any lower prices than have 
hitherto prevailed but this is explained 
chiefly by the lack of transactions upon 
which to hase new prices. No. 1 heavy 
melting steel is held with some confi- 
dence at the government maximum but 
bundled and baled sheets which recently 
were selling at the same price as heavy 
melting steel can be hought at a dis- 
count of 50 cents to $1 a ton. Guaran- 
teed low phosphorus steel is not yet 
selling under $39 but it is easier. to 
buy than to sell at that price as the 
supply is considerably larger than it 
was a short time ago. Shell turnings 
and other? kinds of nickel steel scrap 
are more or less of a drug on the 
market. It is stated that tonnages of 
scrap have been offered from eastern 
points at the government price without 
the freight differential. 


Dealers Await Developments 


Buffalo, Nov. 19.—Buffalo scrap 
dealers are waiting to see what is 
going to happen. Sales are still being 


made at the government price for 
delivery until Jan. 1, but it is be- 
lieved there will be some change 


made at that time, probably a lower- 
ing of the price. Mills are becoming 
more particular about the scrap they 
aré taking and there are a great 
number of rejections. Up to a short 





time ago they were anxious to get 
the scrap and were not critical, but 
only superior grades are now being 
accepted. This “is particularly true 
of heavy meiting steel. Mitls are 
not heavy on stocks and there are 
no heavy stocks in dealers’ yards. A 
number of large orders still are out- 
standing and dealers are making 
haste to fill them. Cancellation of 
steel contracts will deprive the mar- 
ket of great tonnages of shell ends 
and turnings and it now becomes a 
question with scrap men as to what 
the mills will turn to. Scrap men do 
not know, and do not know where 
the tonnages are coming from. 


Market Shows Softness 


Cleveland, Nov. 19.—Borings and 
turnings have shown the _ greatest 
weakness so far of any the scrap 
iron and steel grades here. Offers 
of $17 to $18, possibly a little higher 
in some instances, prevail; producers, 
however, are not letting much ton- 
nage go at these figures. The gov- 
ernment maximum of $29 seems still 
to be the correct quotation on heavy 
melting steel, although the only trad- 
ing in this scrap consists has to 
do with filling of contracts. The 
speculative element has entirely dis- 
appeared, and the scrap that is chang- 
ing hands does so only because of 
contracts. Dealers, yard men and 
consumers all are keeping trading 
down to rock bottom in order to 
have as few supplies as possible 
when prices decline more sharply 
than they have so far. Contract can- 
cellation has not developed to any 
degree. Prices on all grades are 
growing softer and markdowns are 
not more severe only because of the 


absence of sizable sales. Small deal- 
ers and brokers are believed to be 
shading the maximum prices. 


Dealers Only Buyers 


Chicago, Nov. 19.—Dealers at pres- 
ent are practically the only buyers 
of iron and steel scrap, taking such 
tonnages as they need to apply on 
short sales. Consumers for the most 
part are remaining entirely out of the 
market, or are picking up such small 
tonnages as they require for imme- 
diate use. Some cancellations are 
being received where consumers had 
taken on scrap delivery over several 
months and will not need it because 
of their contracts being cancelled by 
the government. Just how these can- 
cellations will be handled remains to 
be seen, as. sellers are inclined to in- 
sist on delivery being accepted. Re- 
jections are more common than usual, 
as consumers are inspecting receipts 
much more closely and are refusing 
to take anything where the shadow 
of an excuse exists for its rejection. 
Scrap for use in the open-hearth re- 
mains at the maximum, mainly be- 
cause dealers are buying all that ap- 
genes to apply on their short sales. 

ractically all other grades are under 
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the maximum and are fairly weak. 
Railroads are putting their accumu- 


lations on the market more freely 
than formerly. The Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy offers 3700 tons, 


including 650 tons of No. 1 wrought 
and 600 tons of No. 2 wrought. The 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul offers 
2100 tons, the Northern Pacific 1400 
tons, the Wabash 300 tons, the Chi- 
cago Great Western 450 tons, the 
Soo Line 425 tons and the Michigan 
Central an open list. 
Values are Uncertain 

Cincinnati, Nov. 18.—Prices are so 
muddled that there is really no scale 
by which to judge values. Mention 
was made last week that scrap had 
responded very promptly to the bear- 
ish condition of the market, but no 
one thought that reductions. on 
standard grades would be so radical. 
There are now no quotations out on 
any kind of scrap and buying prices 
represent a very wide range. The 
market can be considered as a sus- 
pended one, with prospects of a see- 
saw condition between buyers and 
consumers until something definite 
turns up. 


Market Much Upset 


St. Louis, Nov. 16.—The past week 
has witnessed one of the most sensa- 
tional disruptions of the scrap iron 
and steel industry ever sustained by 
this district. In the words of a lead- 
ing dealer the “market has been com- 
pletely shot.” Prices throughout the 
list have crumbled, and it has been 
practically impossible to sell anything 
even at the sharply lower figures. 
Yard men and smaller dealers seem 
to be in despair and have come for- 
ward with hoarded stocks for which 
they are unable to find purchasers. 
Consumers, who only recently were 
apparently eager for everything they 
could obtain have changed front en- 
tirely. Rejections have been numer- 
ous and dealers say they never before 
have received so many complaints of 
short weight, off grade and other 
faults. The mills have disappeared 
wholly from the market, and foun- 
dries which had begun early in the 
month to curtail are not buying a 
pound now. The consensus of opin- 
ion is that still further price declines 
are inevitable. Opinions are varied 
as to the ultimate outcome. With 
larger offerings, decreased buying and 
prospects for supplies of pig iron to 
consumers who have been substitut- 
ing scrap, the outlook is for lower 
prices. Some few dealers who had 
the temerity to sell short have been 
able to cover on their contracts and 
have realized good profits. Yard 
stocks which were thought to be very 
low now seem to be of good propor- 
tions judging from the anxiety to 
sell, and as stated last week nearly 
all of the larger melters and mills 
have supplies piled or under contract 
to carry them through the winter. 
Deliveries have been on a _ liberal 
scale during the past two weeks and 
shipping instructions indicate a con- 
tinuance of the movement. Even 
old iron rails and re-rollers which for 
months have been firm as adamant, 
were marked down this week from 
$1.50 to $3. Shafting is off $3 to $4, 
shell turnings $1 to $2.50, angle bars 
$3 and other grades from $1 to $5. 
No attention whatever is paid to the 
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"maximum prices commissions 


have vanished. 
South Watchfully Waiting 


Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 16—The 
scrap, ‘situation in the Birmingham 
district is one’ of watchful waiting 


with. few sales reported. Prices show 
further reductions. Consumers of 
heavy: melting steel and wrought are 
‘indicating they have some stock on 


hand to tide them over until the 
market” becomes better defined. De- 
liveries‘ on old contracts continue. 


Maintain Price 


Of Ferro at $250 But Demand Is 
Absent—Spiegel Lower 


New York, Nov. 19.—Leading 
makers of ferromanganese apparently 
are determined to maintain a price 
of $250, delivered, for the present 
at least as. all of them are naming 
this figure. There is, however, very 
little business in this alloy now being 
done and some makers have not re- 
ceived a sitigle inquiry for more than 
a week. 

The amnouncement by the American 
Iron and Steel institute that, all re- 
strictions on the use of spiegeleisen 
and ferromangarfese are 7 be lifted 
Jan. 1 is ‘expected to restore some of 
the former demands for 80 per cent 
ferromanganese and 20 per’ cent 
spiegekisen, the standard previously 
in effect. 

Spiegeleisen. now ‘is selling at $70, 
furnace, for 16 per cent. 


Brazilian Ore Weak 


New York, Nov. 18.—Offerings of 
Brazilian manganese ore continue to 
be made freely but are attracting little 


attention as none of. the makers of 


ferromanganese desire to commit 
themselves for ore at this time. Prac- 
tically all of* them are well covered 
ahead and do not desire to add to 
their commitments under present con- 
ditions. The last offers‘ of Brazilian 
ore which were made were on the 


basis of $1. 15 per unit cif. tidewater, 
but this price has no value as being 


“indicative of the market. 
No Improvement Noted 


Pittsburgh, Nov: 19.—Conditions in 
the market for ferroalloys here re- 
main much as last reported. Con- 


sumers generally aresmore concerned 
in finding use for the’ tonnages they 
have under contract than 
fresh commitments. As a 
fact, 
buyers to hold up shipments due them 
is becoming more general. As there 
is doubt as to when these tonnages 
may be moved, the usual procedure 
has been to resell them. This means 
price concessions but as makers are 
not releasing holders of the con- 
tracts, any reductions that are made 
on these sales. fall upon the original 
buyers. 


$250 a ton delivered, 
carefully concealed. Little is going 
on in 16 to 18. per cent “spiegeleisen 
which nominally is rated at $75 fur- 
nace, cither on spot or contract. Com- 
petition among:makers of 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon for business is so sharp 
that apparently little business is going 
on at better than $150, although 
higher prices are publicly quoted. 


in making 
matter of 
the disposition on the part of 


If there have been any sale» 
of 70 per cent ferromanganese below 
they are being 
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Sheets Show Slow Change 


Effects of Lifting of AlJ Restrictions on Use and Production Coming 
Gradually—Steel Shortage Still Big*Factor 


Youngstown, O., Nov. 20.—The 
lifting of the ban on production and 
use of sheets by the war industries 
board as announced late last week 
appears to have had little immediate 
effect in the cperation of valley 
mills. They are going right along 
on the same basis as formerly, prob- 
ably because they are not able to 
get any larger supplies of sheet bars 
than formerly. This is due to steel 
producers continuing to roll shell 
rounds in as large tonnages as when 
the war was raging, Washington 
having given no releases as yet di- 
rectly to these mills. However, one 
effect of the lifting of the’ 70 per 
cent production limitation announce- 
ment has been a decided increase in 
the volume of inquiries for all grades 
of sheets. This new inquiry has not 
been confined to domestic business 
but also to export, this latter coming 
from Japan as well as South Amer- 
ican countries. However, since the 
war trade board has not as _ yet 
offered to modify any of the rigid 
export regulations which prohibit iron 
and steel shipments abroad, little is 
expected to come of these export in- 
quiries for the time being. Valley 
sheet mills are operating under a 
fair amount of bookings, much of 
which comes from domestic sub- 
contractors who are doing govern- 
ment work. A few cancellations of 
sheet contracts have been suggested 
by these subcontractors, but so far 
the mills have not agreed to such 
cancellations. They have replied -to 
the suggestion of cancellation that it 
is a matter for further negotiation 
since the mills took the orders in 
good faith and have heen doing their 
utmost to fill them. In eeneral sheet 
mill operators feel cheerful over the 


general ontlook and apparently ex- 
pect present mill activities to con- 
tinue throughout this year and into 
next quarter. 
Want Old Tonnage 
Philadelphia, Nov. 19.—Not many 


tonnages of sheets have heen stopped 
by the cessation of the war. The 
government is inquiring as to the ef- 
fect of this action before ordering 
any revocations of work. Numerous 
consumers are inquiring for tonnage 
due them on old contracts. In some 
cases they are asking permission to 
make changes in specifications. 


Automobile Makers Want Sheets 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 19.—All restrictions 
of the government with regard to the 
use of shects having been removed, 
there has been a mild rush on the 
part of automobile manufacturers to 
secure shipments on tonnages they 
placed before the restrictions went 
into effect. It is understood that 
these interests have plans all com- 
pleted for a material increase in pro- 
duction of pleasure cars soon after 
the turn of the year. After Jan. 1, 
the present restrictions, limiting pro- 
duction to 75 per ccnt of the 1917 
output expire. _It seems that the 
builders have sufficient steel to carry 


along’ at .the present scale of 
until the end of the year, but 
as they are planning to steadily en- 
large production’ thereafter, they 
want to be prepared in the matter of 
stecl supplies and are making urgent 
demands upon sheetmakers for larger 


them 
output 


shipments after Jan. 1. Meanwhile, 
priorities im the matter. of shipments 
still are in force and outside of an 
order for helmets, signed only last 
weck and upon which work had not 
been started, there have been no can- 
cellations of government orders. In 
view of the fact that- American troops 


some time and 
maintained there it 
orders the govern- 


will be in Europe for 
that they must be 
is doubtful if the 


ment has placed will be cancelled 
Sheet Mills Run Fuller 
Chicago, Nov. 19.—With additional 


steel available for use by sheet mills, 
operation of these mills is being in- 
creased and in some cases will be 
operated full within a few days. De- 
mand for steel sheets is’ excellent both 
for expert and domestic use and mills 
are booked ‘fairly/ well ahead on the 
basis of former operation, which will 
be worked more quickly with enlarged 
production. At present a_ leading 
producer: here is taking new business 
on specifications with orders, but is 
not booking contracts. 


Peace Basis 


Closest Approached in Wire Products 
—All Makers Are Selling 


Nov. 19.—Practically all 
wire manufacturers continue to offer 
various products in this line and a 
fair amount of selling has been done. 
These sales are being made at the 
prevailing government prices but it is 
understood in some cases the price pre- 
vailing at time of delivery will prevail. 
Jobbers have been buying nails freely 
as their stocks are low especially 
since all priority restrictions on the 
warehouse trade have been raised. 
Neither the buyers nor sellers. how- 
ever, are disposed to close very far 
ahead. Buyers are restricting their 
purchases to early needs and the mills 
to delivery not exceeding 60 to 90 
days. 


Cleveland, 


Foreign Orders Cancelled 


Philadelphia, Nov. 
all foreign orders for 


19.—Practically 
barbed wire 


which were principally for military 
use have been cancelled. These in- 
clude the Italian and French ton- 
nages allocated a few weeks ago. 


Showing Way to Peace Basis 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 19.—Progress of 
the readjustment to a peace basis is 
farther advanced in wire and wire 
products than in anv other line of 
steel. In fact one Pittsburgh com- 
pany now is practically 100 per cent 
on commercial orders. This company 
was not in a position to accept ton- 
nages of some other product of steel 
in substitution for government orders 
for barbed wire that were cancelled. 
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any Shop Orders Halted 


Cancellations of Truck and Airplane Work Numerous—Auto Builders 
Readjusting—Ask Bids on Armor Plate Structural Tonnage 


Cleveland, Nov. 19.—Numerous can- 
cellations of fabricated material and 
in turn of mill products are being 
made by both principal and subcon- 
tractors in this territory, who have 
been advised of the revocations of 
the original government orders. This 
is particularly true in army truck and 
aircraft construction. The majority 
of the cancellations apply to contracts 
of this sort. Auto truck builders in 
this and Detroit territory have re- 
ceived notice of the cancellations of 
9000 of 11,000 military trucks of 1%- 
ton type. The remaining 2000 it is 
expected will be finished by a Cleve- 
land builder and commercialized. The 
cancellation of 25,000 axles under the 
original order for these trucks is 
reported. A subcontractor also re- 
voked an order for the material for 
3000 frames. The steel for 1500 crank 
shafts for an Italian aircraft order 
has been cancelled and there have 
been numerous revocations of ma- 
terial for airplane parts. Some ton- 
nage for locomotive cranes also has 
been wiped off. But few instances 
of Emergency Fleet cancellations 
have come to light. One fabricator, 
however, had his order suspended and 
cancelled his order for rivets. There 
have been no cancellations of trac- 
tors, The aggregate tonnage of all 
tonnage of all cancellations in this 
territory has been comparatively light. 
In numerous cases it has involved 
odds and ends of which the mills 
were glad to clear their books. All 
the automobile builders in this dis- 
trict are developing their plans to 
back to a peace basis, some of them 
more quickly than others. The cheaper 
car manufacturers are more con- 
cerned with the cost of materials 
before they launch production pro- 
grams. It is expected that the auto 
industry will be back to 50 or 75 
per cent of normal by January 1. 
Steelmakers and fabricators who have 
been canvassing the local situation as 
to the prospects for structural under- 
takings have been agreeably sur- 
prised at the amount of work which 
is in the incipient stage. This in- 
cludes both railroad and general com- 
mercial tonnage. Architects in many 
cases have been ordered to revive 
plans which have been laid aside. 
Several small jobs have developed to 
the inquiry stage. A local builder 
has received an order for two ore 
handling bridges for shipment to 
Brazil requiring several hundred tons. 


Demand Falls Off 


New York, Nov. 18—A falling off 
in demand for structural steel is re- 
flected bv the fignres just announced 
by the Bridge Builders and Structural 
society. These show that the bridge 
and structural shops of the countrv 
were contracted to the extent of 43 
per cent of capscity during the month 
of October. This figure, which is 
eauivalent to 77,400 tons. compares 
with 60 per cent. or 108.000 tons for 
September. From the scarcitv of new 
structural projects, it is expected that 
this percentage will not show much 


increase right away. 

By the new structural regulations 
in effect here it is- possible for any- 
one to proceed without any special 
permit in building any structure which 
does not cost in excess of $10,000. 
When the work costs more than 
$10,000 a permit from the mayor's 
committee is required. When more 
than $25,000 is involved, a permit from 
the war industries board must be se- 
cured. 

The largest new project to come 
up in some time is the government 
armor plate plant at Charlestown 
W. Va., on which the navy depart- 
inent will open bids on Nov. 21. Bids 
will be taken. on a tonnage basis. 
About 20,000 to 25,000 tons are in- 
volved. So far, only outline plans 
have been issued. No contracts of 
any magnitude have been let during 
the past week. 

The structural shape market is 
featureless, excepting for a few can- 
cellations. The latter do not involve 
much tonnage. New shape business 
is of very small proportions, the 
only orders of any size being those 
from jobbers. Record of recent lettings 
by months is as follows: 


Per Approx. 

Month cent tonnage 
ee, GE wcascdecc Rape 57. 43 77,400 
ED, the oe wees 60 108,000 
Dt hidhbadsis tee beaees koe 57 102,000 
SE, are aietichnbae snd eth dee 116% 209,700 
bien duudgect dedsaveoute 56 100,800 
nr cusas teegatideebtees tes oe 60 108,000 
SD shes esivad's Giddedbe 66000 64 115,200 
> 5 Re AE es 47 84,600 
Dl euaceles .do cided vs ox 55 99,900 
iid tic mien Cala eta se ata 5s 95,400 
OPEN, PORT cccccccicccces 121 205.200 
26 sedans Gavithateek tt 77 138,600 
Tn . ci bth sooahekeetastéeas 61% 110,700 
DE shetosteude so6een 6s 29 52,200 
as 5 4048 6aweces ed Coke c 38 68,400 
a Se eae 41% 74,700 
Ty teiiicheceds ecuineedooas 47% 85.500 
Dt “dase cyst dinetots cwenetns 56% 102,000 
Ci Mccuts saa seecdls nec ceh teen 61 110,000 
EN Valiiina caddie oy dade deus 68 122,090 
D2 culedtabe cadengdeses 59 106,000 
PE Sa cthnceedaubenedGeta 61% 119,000 


DeGNE, WG-2. ociccccecescos 86 148,000 
iT <7 55 6 obi ee pao ks be 4s 78 134,000 
St. whos >yeleded oes sabod 77 133,500 
MER: Woe chic ams baeésld cose 52% 99,400 
Dn, osonbwehesbs os 06 cade es 64 112.600 
Dt ht cobs ceetae bon weove de’ 47% 83,600 
ne pt thta ten E aS eulcedine see as 58 100,000 
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He Ship Specifications 
Philadelphia, Nov. 19.—Standardiza- 
tion of steel ship sections was studied 
at a conference in this city Tues- 
day and Wednesday between repre- 
sentatives of the mills and the Emer- 
gency Fleet corporation. This con- 
ference follows the recent tentative 
report on standardization of ship sec- 
tions which was prepared by the 
Fleet corporation and sent to the 
mills for their study and suggestions 
pending the final adoption of these 

specifications. 


Emergency Fleet Needs Being Met 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 19.— Emergency 
Fleet corporation requirements are 
practically the sole source of business 
these days for the fabricators. As 
yet, there has been ro private con- 
struction to even partially absorb the 
tonnages of structural shapes re- 
leased through the cancellation of so 
much of the government building 
program. The one obstacle, how- 
ever, to such business is that the 
steel mills will not accept orders 
except on allocation. Once this ob- 
stacle is removed, _ it is _ believed 
private building plans will materialize 
rapidly and big fabricating companies 
here also are planning to go after 
foreign construction work. The lift- 
ing of priorities for the jobbers is 
expected to be followed by big shape 
orders from the warchouse trade. 


CONTRACTS PENDING 

Highway bridge for Erie railroad, Rochester, N. Y., 
180 tons, bids being taken. 

Bridge for the Southern railroad over the Yadkin 
river, 900 tons, bids being taken. 

Extens'on to wharf house at New Orleans, 2000 
tons, bids to be opened Nov. 25, at Washington. 

Armor p'ate plant at South Charleston, W. Va., 
20.000 to 25.000 tons, outline plans now out. 
Bids to be opened Nov. 21, by navy department. 

Twenty brick towers with steel superstructures, 500 
to 600 tons, bids being taken by bureau of yards 
and docks, navy department 


Foreign Plate Demand Big 


Italy Seeks 150,000 Tons and France Places Large Tonnage tor 
Reconstruction—Emergency Fleet Still Placing Orders 





Philadelphia, Nov. de- 
mand for plates for peace require- 
ments is beginning to appear and 
some of these lots are of large ton- 
nage. Italy now is in the market for 
150.000 tons. Large orders for plates 
and other steel for reconstruction 
work in France recently were placed 
by the United States government 
throvgh allocations. As yet, however, 
vessel accommodation has not been 
obtained for the shipment of these 
tonnages. Several large lots of plates 
which were to be used for the manu- 
facture of turbines and other equip- 
ment for the Emergency Fleet cor- 
poration have heen stopped by the 
manufacturers of the latter. On the 
whole, however, plate cancellations 





have not been numerous. The gov- 
ernment is proceeding cautiously in 
stopping werk and before ordering 
a cessation of production is_ in- 
quiring as to the effect on sub- 
contractors, how many men will be 
thrown out of employment, etc. Nu- 
merous consumers who were unable 
to buy plates during the war now 
are inquiring. Many users who have 
tonnages on old contracts undelivered 
because of the war. now are willing 
to take this material as soon as the 
mills can ship but are desiring in 
some cases to change the specifica- 
tions. The Penn Seaboard Steel Co. 
now is operating its new mill at 
New Castle, Del. The new mill of 
the Worth Steel Co. at Claymont, 
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, has been completed but produc- 
is delayed by various difficulties. 
No Diversion of Supplies 

Pittsburgh, Nov. 19.—Requirements 


" of the ship and car builders still are 
getting 


the full attention of plate 
producers and in the lack of either 
cancellations or suspension of any 
such orders, no supplies are available 
for other purposes. 


No Slump in Plate Needs 


Cleveland, Nov. 19.—Requirements 
for ship and car construction prove a 
steadying influence in the demand for 
plates, and the few suspensions re- 
quested by manufacturers facing can- 
cellations in their contracts have been 
more than compensated to the mills 
by the start of peace time inquiry. 


Ship Plates Still Wanted 


Chicago, Nov. 19.—Demand for 
ship material, largely plates, is going 
to steel mills admost without inter- 
ruption. The leading interest has 
been given an allocation of 40,000 
tons for one shipbuilder on the Pa- 
cific coast. Other tonnages have been 
al'ocated for other users. Pressure 
for plates is likely to be somewhat 
less than has been the case recently. 
as shipbuilders have been ordered to 
reg without overtime work or 
oliday activity. 
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Bar Needs Revive Slowly 


Export Demands for Iron and Steel Bars Are More Active— 


Shafting Cancellations Are Numerous 


Chicago, Nov. 19.—Few cancella- 
tions are being received by steel mills 
in this district. The government, 
however, has sent out orders to hold 
up production of several lines, includ- 
ing shell steel, and it is believed 
these orders will be followed later by 
cancellations. Some _ subcontractors 
on war work have requested mills to 
cancel their steel tonnages. but for 
the most part, these cancellations 
have not been accepted and adjust- 
ment will be sought. It is understood 
that the French orders for shell steel 
will be cancelled and the tonnage will 
be filled with steel in other forms for 
peace use. Production is at a high 
point and mills are not letting up in 
their effort to produce all the stee! 
possible. Most producers are taking 
contracts now for nonwar use with- 
out promise as to time of delivery. A 
large fuel reserve has been accumu- 
lated during the past six weeks and 
mills come into the winter season in 
much the same condition as _ usual. 
This situation is much better than 


Still Rolling Shell Steel 


Mills Getting Out as Large a Production of Projectile Material 
as Ever—Some Offers of Sheet Bars 


Youngstown, O., Nov. 20.—With 
valley mills producing shell rounds 
in just as great quantities now as 
ever since they first got under pro- 
duction for this war material, and 
with no word from Washington that 
they are to discontinue rolling these 
rounds, there is little opportunity to 
dispose of sheet bars, tin bars, bil- 
lets and wire rods in any larger ton- 
mages than has been possible for 
months. In fact, only war work mak- 
ers have been able to get such sup- 
plies of semifinished material, and the 
Same observation holds true today. 
Valley mills as yet have received no 
intimation from Washington as to 
how long this condition will prevail. 
Sentiment appears to be about evenly 
divided among valley’ mills as to 
whether they desire instant cancella- 
tion of such war orders. Those who 
do desire it take the position that 
the sooner they know just what to 
expect the better it will be for the 
trade in general, because they are sure 
Such cancellations must come some 
time and the sooner the better. And 
those who say this are among the 
larger producers of shell rounds. Oth- 
ers, however, are of the opinion it 
would be better to let down gradually 
and permit a more orderly readjust- 
ment. 


Supplies Stll Limited 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 19.—Expectations 


‘of an increased supnly of billets, sheet 


bars and other semifinished steel have 
not yet been fulfilled and probably 


will not be until there is some re 
lease of steel tonnages now going to 
shells, rails and plates through can 
cellations of goveenment contracts 
In spite of the fact that there has 
been much talk of cancellations, th 
manufacturers who have government 


orders or allocations for steel for these 
purposes have yet to receive the word 


to stop, and meanwhile have made 

ro charge in their mill schedules. 
Sheet Bars Are Offered 

Cleveland, Nov. 19.—Offerings of 


semifinished steel are somewhat more 
plentiful. This is particularly true 
of sheet bars. A valley maker offered 
2000 tons of this product to a north- 


ern Ohio sheetmaker, but the latter 
declared he was not interested in a 
purchase at this time. Makers of 


sheet bars in this territory also have 


been signifying their willingness to 
sell small tonnages. These offer- 
ings indicate some lessening of the 


tension of the market since sheet bars 
until this week have been practically 
unobtainable. If semisteel shell can- 
cellations take place it is expected 
that the open market tonnage in semi- 
finished steel will be materially en- 
larged. 


More Billets, But Labor is Short 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 19—Makers of 
strip steel report a somewhat easier 
situation with regard to supplies of 
billets, but any help to production 
from this cause largely is offset by a 
shortage of labor due to the influenza. 


had been hoped earlier in the season. 

In stating the revised prices on 
bar iron bands, ve inch and lighter, 
ovals and half ovals, an error was 
made last week. The price on these 
forms of bar iron is subject to 25 
cents per 100 pounds extra for qual- 
ity, together with the regular extras 
for various sizes. These extras are 
anp'ied to the base price of $3.50 per 
100 pounds for common bar iron and 


are made necessary by the better 
evality of scrap wsed in their pro- 
duction. Demand for bar iron is slow 
from domestic sources, but export 
orders are fairly heavv. those from 
the Orient heing heavier than those 
from South American countries. 
Demand contirres Teht for hard 
steel] hars rero'led from rails and 
when they are least needed. rerolled 
rai'ts are more plentiful than has 
heen the case for many months. 
Roth scran vards and railroads are 
offering their accrmulations. which 
are not in much demand in face of 


light buying’® of bars. 
Demand a L'tt'e Quiet 


Pittsburgh. Nov. 19.—New demands 
upon the merchant steel bar mills are 
not particularly heavy at the moment 


although there has heen an inquiry 
on the market the last few days for 
1900 tons of desirable specifications 


for evport. This ineuiry leads to the 
thoreht that there may be snfficient 
e~port demand to make up any slack 


that mav develop throngh cancella- 
tions. althoreh no orders to speak 
of have heen cancelled thus far. 


The fact that export prices are higher 


than the domestic market makes this 
hnsiness cnite attractive. Mill opera- 
tions cantinne at the recent rate of 


ahont 50 per cent of capacity for as 
vet there has heen no material change 
in the scheme of distribution of steel 
to the various finishing mills. Makers 
iron hars report a good demand 
no cancellations. 


ot 


and 
Bolt Demand S‘ronger 


Chicago, Nov. 19.—Buying of bolts 


and nuts continues active and trad- 
ing in this specialty has not been 
affected materially by tne ending of 
the war. The season is approaching 
for making contracts for first half 
of 1919 and this: probably will be 
taken wp shortly. The general ex- 
pectation is that these contracts will 
he made at the present government 
prices. 


Several Cancellations Reported 


Nov. 19.—Supplies of 
holts and rivets ordered in connec- 
tion with new government construc- 
tion have heen cancelled rather heav- 
ily following the abandonment by the 
government of so great a portion of 
the building program. Some of this 
lost tonnage, however, has been taken 
up by larger orders from purely 
domestic sources. Emergency Fleet 
corporation orders for nuts. bolts and 
rivets are holding and shipments still 
are going forward freely. 


Pittsburgh, 








Priority Rules Not Yet Abolished 





New Circular No. 58, Lifting Priorities on Everything Except on Goternment Require- 
ments and Other Specified Work, is Prepared by War Industries 
Board and Then Held Up for Future Action 





ASHINGTON, Nov. 19.—After prepar- 
W ing circular No. 58 to be put into effect 

tomorrow the war industries board this 
evening reconsidered the new rules and regula- 
tions and decided to withhold them pending final 
action by the board. This final action may mean 
that future priorities will be limited to govern- 
ment uses. The new circular would have re- 
voked all priority certificates and all automatic 
priority ratings heretofore issued save such as 
have been issued for the government, covering 
orders placed by the navy, the Emergency Fleet 
corporation, the railroad, telegraph and telephone 
companies, and civilian orders, export licenses 
and orders for public utilities, for farm imgle- 
ments, for smelters and furnaces, for fuel and 
metals, for petroleum production, for food sup- 
plies, for expansion of coke plants and for a few 
lesser items. 

The reason for the recall of the 
attributed to. the objections raised by some mem- 
bers of the board that priorities for civilian use 
would set a bad precedent and would interfere® 


circular is 


' Peace Problems Still Puzzle Washington 


with the resumption of normal peace industry 
It is expected that after reconsideration, the final 
ruling of the board will be limited to the gov 
ernment work of the kind outlined. 

The priorities division probably will “from time 
to time promulgate such rulings and make such 
suggestions and j 
priorities in the production and supply of fuel, 
electric energy, labor transportation as 
changing conditions may require.” 


requests in connection with 


and 


Preference list No. 2 which governs the dis 
tribution of fuel, transportation and the basic 
elements of 1 
is understood this will be revised within a few 
days to accord with the modifications to be 
made in priority regulations. 


industry, remains in effect, but it 


Jobbers now are free of all restraints imposed 
by the priority system, sinee the official announce- 
ment of the government effective Monday lifted 
all restrictions on purchases and sales except that 
of maximum prices. It is stated that the latter 
are to continue indefinitely. 





Jobbers Freed of All Priority Restraint J 


W y ASHINGTON, Nov. 19.—The 
official announcement of Steel 
Director J. L. Replogle and 


Andrew Wheeler. chiet of the 
bureau of warehouse distribution, abolish- 
ing all priority regulations on warehouse 
business was issued Nov. 18 and be- 
came effective as of that date. The 
announcement is as follows: 

To All Manufacturers and Jobbers of 

Iron and Steel Rolled Products: 
Gentlemen: 

Effective at once, all restrictions re- 
garding purchases and sales of iron 
and steel rolled products for ware- 
house stocks that have been hereto- 
fore covered by circulars issued by 


the priorities committee, are now re- 
pealed, and jobbers may sell for any 
purpose that they see fit, and can 
buy without recourse to affidavits, 
priority certificates, or any other re- 
strictions heretofore in force, condi- 
tioned only upon the manufacturer’s 
ability to supply the demand. 

The war industries board will still 
continue to exercise supervision over 
the manufacturer’s price, as well as 
the jobber’s warehouse price, and 
these must be maintained as maximum 
for some time to come. 

In the releasing of these restric- 
tions, this department desires to ex- 
press to the trade its sincere thanks 


and appreciation for the co-operation 
which the iron and steel warehouse 
trade has given to all requests and 
demands made during the period of 
the war by the war industries board. 
The loyalty and patriotism which has 
been displayed almost without ex- 
ception deserves the highest com- 
mendation, and has contributed to no 
small extent in the effort to win the 
war. 
Yours truly, 
J. Leonard Replogle, 
Director of Steel Supply. 

Andrew Wheeler, 
Chief of Bureau of Warehouse Dis- 
tribution. 


Government Moves Cautiously With Pians 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 19.— 
Progress apparently is being 
made slowly by government 


officials in working out 
specific plans for restoring the na- 
tion’s industries to a peace-tinte ‘basis. 


While some definite plans have been 
worked out they form only a small 
part of the immense task, and it 
promises to be some time before a 
workable and comprehensive program 
is announced. 
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The problem of shifting labor back 
to peace-time pursuits is one of the 
most delicate that has to be dealt 
with and is being studied thoroughly 
by government officials and industrial 
interests. Unrest in labor circles has 
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Confidence is 


felt, however, that the- transition 
period will be passed without any 
reat disturbance to the _ industrial, 


nancial or laboring interests of the 


nation. te - 
Obviously, conditions in the steel in- 


dustry are most vital in connection 
with the readjustment that is being 
undertaken. It can be said with as- 


surance that prominent manufacturers, 
who have been in Washington dis- 
cussing post-war matters with » gov- 
ernment officials, think the industry 
has an extremely bright future, in 
view of the enormous demands already 
made and in. prospect, involving 
foreign and domestic needs. The 
problem of making the shift#rom a 
war to a peace basis is the most. try- 
ing task, rather than that of finding 


commercial markets once the transi- 
tion has taken place, although there 
are government organizations which 


apparently are not as willing to place 
immediate requirements as, it Is con- 
tended, they should be. 

The fact that labor will demand 
that it be employed after war work is 
completed may be looked upon as an 
extremely influential factor in over- 
coming any attitude shown by gov- 
ernment organizations in placing com- 
mercial requirements at once. The 
hesitancy being shown appears;to be 
due to the hope that by comittig into 


the market later lower prices for 
steel might obtain. While manu- 
facturers declare they do not see any 
such prospect in the near future, 
emphasis has been laid on the fact 
that prices cannot. be made lower 
without reducing wages, a condition 


which is not likely while the cost of 
food and clothing remains at its pres- 


ent high level. ’ 
Secretary of War Baker made a 
statement last week which was taken 
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as a good index as to the attitude of 
government departments toward can- 
celling war contracts. He said pro- 
jects authorized by the war depart- 
ment but not started will be aban- 
doned, but that projects under way 
will not be stopped, with some excep- 
tions, until after conferences between the 
war and labor departments. 

This is taken to mean that the labor 
will not be released from war work 
wholesale until other employment has 
been found, 

Secretary of the Treasury William G. 
McAdoo in his letter last Thursday to 
Senator Simmons, chairman of the com- 
mittee on finance, which related to pro- 


posed revenue: legislation required in 
connection with the financial program 
for the period’ ‘of reconstruction, said 


there seems every reason to anticipate 
a large reduction in the government's 
expenditures during the balance of the 
fiscal year. He added, however, that it 
is impossible to say how great this re- 
duction will be and warned that “it 
seems reasonable to suppose that the 
decrease in the government's expendi- 
tures cannot be at a very rapid rate, if 
a wise policy of readjustment and trans- 
fer of activities from a war to a peace 
basis is followed.” 


Would Extend Credit 


Pointing out that “the United States 
will be the fortunate possessor of food- 
stuffs, raw materials and manufactured 
products of which Europe and the rest 
of the world aré in dire need?’ he spoke 
of the need of continuing the extension 
of credit to these purchasers. Further, 
he says: “It is to be apprehended that 
the sudden cessation of the extraordinary 
demands upon our industry and prod- 


Push Peace Projects, Steel 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 19.—Views 
of the steel manufacturers of 
the country on the subject of 
reconstruction and after-the- 

war control of industry were conveyed 
to the war industries board last week 
by the committee on steel and steel prod- 
ucts of the American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute. This was the first conference of 
government officials and representatives 
of the nation’s business interests follow- 
ing the signing of the various armistices 
by the central and the associated powers, 
the object being to exchange opinions as 
to what palicies might be best adaptable 
to bring about continued operation of 
industries during the period of economic 
readjustment. 

The board learned’ from the steel 
manufacturers that they believe it to be 
to the best interest of the country and 


its businesses that all available peace 
projects under government control he 
got under way as speedily as possible, 


that domestic’ and foreien commercial 
orders be allowed to be filled as fast as 
slackened war projects and ocean ton- 
nage permit. and that the cancellation 
of war contracts he made in an orderly 
and carefully thought-out manner. It 
develops, that the war industries board 


and most other federal departments are 
in sympathy with these views. 

Announcement by the war industries 
board that the steel men “made emphasis 
upon the point that a continuation of 
governmental supervision of industry for 
the present was highly desirable,” has 
been interpreted generally that the steel 
men actually requested federal control. 
As far as could be learned, the views 
of the steel manufacturers were not 
given in the form of requests, but 
rather. were suggestions made in the 
course of remarks by members of the 
steel committee and by members of the 
board. Nor, it is understood, did the 
heads of the steel companies ask that 
efforts be made to force the railroad 
administration into the market for cars, 
locomotives and rails. 


Point Out Inconsistency 


The steel makers pointed out that if 
the railroad administration and other 
departments persist in their intention of 
holding off buying until prices drop, and 
that at the same time these departments, 
through their representation in the war 


industries board and in the labor ad- 
ministration, insist the present wage 
standards be not lowered, trouble is 
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ucts may result in sudden reduction in 
prices and wages and even in unemploy- 
ment, if we are not prepared to con- 
tinue to sell on credit to the extent that 
may be necessary.” 


Considerable talk is heard that all of 


the problems occasioned by the period 
of reconstruction will be studied by a 
commission to be appointed by the 


President, which would develop a specific 
program. The commission would repre- 
sent commercial, dgricultural, labor and 
social interests, it is stated. The fact re- 
maitis that this report is entirely lack- 
ing of verification and many think it is 
not well founded. A committee of 
various boards, however, has deen ap- 
pointed to study after-war problems, but 
its exact status and the scope of its 
work has not been announced. 

The war service executive committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, which has been studying 
the question of reconstruction, has sent 
a letter to the President urging the 
earliest possible announcement of a com- 
prehensive plan for readjustment of war 
contracts to prevent the possibility of 
business depression. The letter suggests 
the immediate creation of a clearance 
committee to which all proposals to can- 
cel contracts would be referred by the 
government departments concerned. 

The letter, dated Nov. 14, says that 
‘ancellation of contracts in the previous 
10 days caused a great deal of appre- 
hension and disturbance and that great 
difficulties will have to be faced unless 
the transition from war to peace pro- 
duction is gradual. Cessation of work 
in the small number of instances where 
steps have been taken is causing uneasi- 
ness among the country’s banks which 
have extended credit to contractors and 
subcontractors 


Men’s Advice 


likely to ensue. The point hinges on the 
question’ of how long, if the double 
policy is pursued, will it be before the 
high cost of living meets the falling 
prices of materials. 


The question of prices was not acted 
upon at the meeting. That has been re- 
served for a special price fixing meeting 
with the industry ‘and the price commit- 
tee Dec. 11, at which time all matters 
relating to costs, particularly of labor 
and materials, will be gone into, Mr. 
Baruch later in the week said the board 
would not attempt to fix trices on any 
new commodities and that its future 
actions on prices would be to revise, re- 
lease or continue the present maximum 
schedules. 


It has been 
administration 


stated that the railroad 
will await lower ail 
prices before entering the market for 
this product. This is also the admin- 
istration’s ,attitude on locomotives and 
cars. The administration some time ago 
adopted the policy of allowing the rail- 
roads themselves to buy their own 
equipment. government. officials only 
passing upon the contracts and provid- 
ing funds where needed. This policy 
was adopted when the original order for 
cars and locomotives, which was so long 
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delayed, ‘resulted in allocation of the 
rolling stock to various lines and the 


objections of the railroads were raised 
because of the prices they would have 


to pay. 

Judge Elbert H. Gary, chairman of 
the steel committee of the institute and 
chairman of the board of the United 
States Steel Corp., headed the delegation 
of steel men who attended the confer- 
ence. Others in the party were James 
A. Farrell, president of the Steel cor- 
poration; E. A. S. Clarke, president of 
the Lackawanna Steel Co.; L. E. Block, 
vice president of the Inland Steel Co.; 
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J. A. Burden, president of the Burden 
Iron Co.; J. A. Campbell, president of 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.; 
G. Dalton, of Pickands, Mather & Co.; 
A. C. Dinkey, president of the Midvale 
Steel & Ordnance Co.; E. G. Grace, 
president of the Bethlehem Steel Corp.; 
A. F. Huston, president of the Lukens 
Steel Co.; W. L. King, vice president 
of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co.; J. 
A. Topping, chairman of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., and James B. Bonner, 
vice chairman of the institute’s commit- 
tce on steel distribution. 

Chairman Baruch of the war industries 


* 





board presided, others attending being 
J. Leonard Replogle, steel director; 
Hugh Frayne, representing labor; 
George N. Peek, acting vice chairman; 
Edwin B. Parker, priorities commis- 
sioner; Robert S. Brookings, chairman 
of the price fixing committee; H. B, 
Swope and Harold Clark, assistants to 
Mr. Baruch; T. C. Powell, the board's 
inland traffic director; Frank Purnell, 
assistant to Mr. Replogle; Albert C, 
Ritchie, counsel for the board; D. R, 
McLennan of the non-war construction 
division, and Howard P. Ingels, secre- 
tary to the board. 


U.S. Now Asked to Finance Re-conversions 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 19.—The 
selection of Joseph Lilien- 
thal by the capital issues 


committee to co-operate for 
that organization with the commodity 
section of the war industries board is 
accepted as a significant matter in its 
bearing upon the program in con- 
nection with the period of reconstruc- 
tion. Through Mr. Lilienthal all con- 
tact with the capital issues committee 
will be maintained. 

While at the outset of the war the 
war industries board was approached 
through various industrial sources 
with regard to converting their plants 
from nonwar to war production and 
asked to provide the necessary funds 
to make the change, the situation 
today is reversed. In the former case 
appeals were made to the federal re- 
serve board, the war finance corpora- 
tion, the capital issues committee and 
the treasury department, and it was 
found no authority existed for grant- 
ing the desired financial relief. Ap- 
parently no authority now exists to 
give the required financial aid for 
those preparing to convert their opera- 
tions back to a peace basis. 

It has been suggested that congress 
be urged either to establish a separate 
fund.to supply this kind of financial 
aid or authorize an extension of the 
powers of the war finance corporation 
and the capital issues committees to 
take care of this situation. Under 
existing law both these organizations 
would cease their functions six 
months after peace has been pro- 
claimed. In case it is held to be 
undesirable to grant the powers men- 
tioned to these two organizations, it 
is contended that they might be given 
to the war industries board or to the 
treasury department. 


Need Financial Aid 


According to reports these mat- 
ters are being given a great deal of 
consideration. All restrictions, particu- 
larly as to road building and _in- 
dustrial development, are being re- 
moved rather speedily by the war 
industries board. This development, 
however, it is pointed out, will be 
arrested considerably unless financial 
aid is given through some of the gov- 
ernment agencies mentioned, and to 
a degree would make the position of 
the war industries board inconsistent 
with the attitude of bodies which have 
to do with financing. Reliable reports 


have it that restrictions will be con- 
tinued by the capital issues committee 
on the floating of securities for build- 


ing, road construction and develop- 
ment undertakings not absolutely 
necessary, which is taken to nullify to 
some extent the war industries board’s 
partial removal of limitations on non- 
war construction and manufacturing. 

Because of the necessity of obtain- 
ing another big’ war loan in_ the 
spring, which perhaps will be followed 
by one or two more, the treasury, 
with which the capital issues com- 
mittee is affiliated, has taken the at- 
titude that the securities market still 
must be left open largely for gov- 
ernment securities. Consequently, 
even though business interests find it 
possible to obtain building and road 
materials and necessary machinery for 
construction, they will have to demon- 
strate that their projects are needed 
or advisable in view of the national 
situation before the capital issues 
committee will approve stock or bond 
issues in excess of $100,000. 

Projects financed without floating 
of securities also will be affected to 
a great extent through the commit- 
tee’s extensive organization of federal 
reserve districts and local committees 
of bankers and business men are in 
structed to use their influence against 
capital propositions not compatible 
with national interest. 


Survey is Being Made 


Undoubtedly the great bulk of the 
industrial interests can shift from a 
war to a peace basis without any diffi- 
culty, provided the transition is not 
too abrupt and will not cause dis- 
turbance of labor. It is the pur- 
pose of the government to proceed 
along this line, but how successful 
it may be, in view of the many 
delicate problems involved, is a ques- 
tion. Announcement was made several 
days ago that munition contracts for 
the army are to be cancelled with 
caution in order to safeguard the in- 
terest of both capital and labor. Not 
only the war department but also 
other branches of the government are 
making a careful survey of outstand- 
ing contracts and it is expected the 
work will be completed soon and 
recommendations announced to cover 
the industrial change. It is claimed 
that no great number of contracts 
have been cancelled, although there 
have been contrary reports from 
sources which usually are well in- 
formed. 

Under the practice which is being 
followed any war contracts recom- 
mended for cancellation are subject to 
investigation by the war labor and 





war industries board before the order 
can be made effective. Disapproval 
by either board of cancellation will 
prevent execution of the order. Where 
cancellations would throw many out 
of employment suddenly, or seriously 
embarrass industries, cancellations will 
not be invoked until the producers 
have made arrangements for com- 
mercial contracts. The fact that many 
manufacturers already have prepared 
for peace contracts, according to 
officials, will make it possible to bring 
about a great reduction in war con- 
tracts quickly. 

Where plants have been entirely 
shifted from peace to war work and 
will have to rebuild their commercial 
business the problem involved is a 
great one and these, as well as in 
cases where new plants were built 
up at the request of the government 
to perform war work. In both cases 
claims are made that financial aid 
from the government is necessary. 
Some of them have been aided 
financially and are protected’ by 
clauses in contracts made with the 
government, either partly or wholly, 
in the matter of amortization. Others, 
including certain forging plants, it is 
said, were erected hurriedly without 
any protection being given to them 
by the government Compensation 
boards may be a factor in adjusting 
claims in cases of this kind, but it is 
felt that unless machinery of a 
more comprehensive character than 
that now existing is created, many 
legal disputes will arise between 
private interests and the government, 
a thing which both sides are en- 
deavoring to avoid. 


Copper Industry Control 
Will be Continued 


Washington, Nov. 19.—Further in- 
dicating that government officials in- 
terd to control industry for the time 
being at least, the war _ industries 
board last week announced the results 
of a conference with the copper pro- 
ducers of the country, the second 
meeting of the board in which busi- 
ness interests were asked for their 
views. The conference followed the 
steel meeting by two days with the 
statement that the copper men, like 
the steel manufacturers, recognized 
the need of federal regulations until 
the reconstruction crisis has passed. 

The announcement covering the 
copper meeting in part says: 

“The meeting brought out the fol- 
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“owing points, which are to remain 
| effective until Jan. 1, and then be 
H gubject to renewal or revision as 
"already agreed upon: (a) The present 
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» rate of production is to be maintained 


in the mines, smelters, and refineries, 
“continuous employment being thus in- 
sured during the first period of the 
transition from a war to a peace 


Await Lower 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 19— 
Solution of problems arising 
in the iron and steel in- 


dustry coincident with na- 
tional reconstruction is not to be 
aided by orders for heavy tonnages 
of steel for rails, cars and locomo- 
tives. This is the answer of officials 
in both government and private con- 
trol of the railroads to the question 
of whether the carriers, now that the 
war demand has slackened, will enter 
the market for this equipment. They 
feel the prices of materiais are too 
high for the immediate placement of 
orders, and that by waiting they will 
be able to obtain lower quotations. 

At the same time these officials, 
especially those in the government, 
insist that present wage standards 
must be maintained and all unite in 
Saying that there should be plenty 
of orders from foreign countries and 
from other domestic consumers to 
keep the mills busy. 

Steel manufacturers who came to 
Washington last week to discuss re- 
adjustment questions pointed out to 
the war industries board that the at- 
titude on purchases by the railroads, 
apparently indorsed by the railroad 
administration, constitutes a _ policy 
that is in direct opposition to the 
stand on the wage and labor ques- 
tions. It is generally conceded this 
is a vital point. 


Inconsistency Charge 


It is claimed that the railroad ad- 
ministration started out on one course 
in the matter of railroad purchases 
and is now following another, either 
of which, it insists, is allowed under 
the railroad act of congress. Pursuit 
of the course first adopted would 
solve the question of railroad pur- 
chases now, but it has brought up 
another problem that is occupying the 


attention of the administration and 
the railroads. Under the powers of 
the railroad bill, the administration 
could either buy equipment outright 
or it could lend funds to the rail- 


roads for any proper purchases they 
might care to make. The hitch be- 
tween the two plans developed in 
the original order for 100,000 freight 
cars, and 2030 locomotives and in in- 
quiries for several hundred thousand 
tons of rails. 

‘The administration has a revolving 
fund of $500,000,000 from which it 
had expected to finance purchases, 
additions, betterments, etc., and under 
the provisions placed its orders for 
cars and locomotives.. Then it was 
found that the program of expendi- 
tures would exceed the sum in the 
fund and that it would be better 
to make the railroads do their own 
buying. To relieve the pressure on 
the fund, the administration began 
the allocation among the various car- 
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basis; (b) The present level of prices 
of the metal and the existing wage 
scale of labor are to be preserved; 
and (c) The war industries board, or 
such other governmental agency as 
may be designated, is to continue 
regulation of prices and allocation 
of the material. 
“One of the 


allied governments 
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within the last 24 hours has requested 
information on delivery of 200, tons 
of the commodity, which was ac- 
cepted as a sign that the European 
demand would not only be large but 
immediate. Another point given con- 
sideration was the prospective require- 
ments for consumption by the civilian 
population.” 








Prices on Rail Equipment 


riers of the cars and locomotives on 
order. Here it struck a snag. The 
railroads said they had no funds to 
pay for the new equipment and when 
the administration offered them loans 
the carriers said they did not need 
the cars and engines. 


Courts May Settle Question 


As long as the 
going to foot the 
did not care how 
they obtained but when it was sug- 
gested they do the buying, they 
balked. They said the prices the rail- 
road administration was paying were 
war prices. This phase of the prob- 
lem is still unsettled and, according to 
officials of the administration, suit 
may have to be brought to settle it. 
Adjustment may be made without suit, 
but the whole question has blocked 
the administration in what had been 
looked upon as another series of 
grouped purchases. 

Another phase of the problem is 
the railroad administration's em- 
barrassment over proceeding with the 
work of unifying the transportation 


government was 
bill the railroads 
much equipment 


‘lines while there is doubt about con- 


tinued government control. Any hope 
that may have been entertained about 


getting control of the lines under 
harmonious democratic administration 
now appears to be blasted with the 


election two weeks ago of a Republican 
congress, It is said the present rail- 
road administration does not con- 
template relinquishing of control at 
any time during the 21 months 
allowed after peace. The issue of 
permanent control may come up in 
the present, and certainly in the new, 
congress and will be the subject for 
planks in the platforms of 1920 


Lift Tin Plate Ban 


Washington, Nov. 19—The war in- 
dustries board and the food adminis- 
tration jointly have removed the re- 
strictions which formerly curtailed the 
use of tinplate in the manufacture of 
food containers. The trades affected 
by the order are the manufacturers 
and packers of baking powder, ground 
spices, powdered cocoa, chocolate, 
candy, coffee, coffee substitutes, tea, 
spaghetti, pickles, condensed milk, salt, 
lard. and lard substitutes, macaroni, 
syrups and molasses. 


War Labor Board js Likely 
to be Abolished 


Washirgton, Nov. 19.—As 
row beirg considered 


soon 
by 


as 


the 


cases 


war labor board are completed it is 
more than likely that that body will 
be abolished. 

A report 
Wiison 


Labor 
and 


to Secretary of 


by William H. Taft 


Frank P. Walsh, joint chairmen of 
the board, says that as the Presi- 
dent created the board to promote 
maximum production during the war, 
now that hostilities have ceased the 
secretary of labor should lay before 
the President recommendations for 
the board’s abolishment. 

About 100 cases are now in proc- 
ess of settlement and should be dis- 
posed of, the chairmen say, because 
a large number of the awards will 
be retroactive. Hearings have not 
begun on 300 other cases referred to 
the board and the joint chairmen 
recommend that these be not con- 


sidered 


Machine Tool Committee 
Seeks Information 


Cincinnati, Nov. 18.—Cancellations 
of all sorts of machine tools are on 
the increase. *This week the hold-up 


orders received from the navy depart- 
ment include not only machine tools, 
but small appliances such as electric 
drills, etc, as well 

4 committee of machinery manu- 
facturers from Cincinnati is in Wash- 
ington to obtain information as to 
the exact meaning of these hold-up 
orders. In many cases machines are 
in process of construction and any- 
thing like a cancellation order would 
work a hardship that would react 
harshly upon the workmen. Already 
a great deal of labor has been re- 
leased from plants in this vicinity 
that were engaged on one kind of 
strictly war work or another. 


Order Work Stopped 


New York, Nov. 18—Instructions 
to stop work on government contracts 
began to be sent out by the au- 
thorities at Washington the latter 
part of last week and hardly an hour 
now is going by without telegraphic 
instructions of this character being 
received by the manufacturers having 
government work. In no cases do 
these telegrams cancel contracts, but 
they are regarded in the trade as 
being equivalent to cancellations, 
since after work once is stopped, it 
is not considered likely that it «will 
be resumed. In some cases manufac- 
turers are permitted to continue turn- 
ing out work on their contracts, but 
they have received telegraphic in- 
structions to discontinue all overtime, 
Sunday and holiday work at their 
plants so that operations will be 
confined to eight hours per day. The 
contracts on which work has been 
stopped involve large tonnages of 
screw stock, wire rope, barbed wire, 
and other products, as well as other 
finished steel. 
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Foreign Steel Call Large 


Great Tonnage Expected to be Demanded from Abroad but 
* Little Yet Placed—Italy Places 200,000 Tons 


: SASHINGTON, Nov. 19.— 
fy : European countries are sub- 
F mitting heavy demands to 


the war industries board for 
steel tonnages but so far the actual 
orders have aggregated only a few 
hundred thousand tons. These orders 
will, until the system is altered, also 
pass through the war trade board in 
order that the ship space and other 
requirements may be provided. It is 
expected the foreign demand for steel 
will run well up into millions of tons. 
The orders already placed include 
200,000 tons of commercial steel for 
Italy. 

Orders which now are receiving at- 
tention of the war trade board’s ex- 
port bureau are those which were 
placed before the United States en- 
tered the war and which were held 
up for one cause or another. What 
these orders aggregate in tons has 
not been determined, but they are 
actual orders and are receiving at- 
tention as rapidly as they can be 
handled. The board is considering 
only those applications on which 
orders. have actually been placed. 
While the war was on applications 
weré considered only for prospective 
orders. The change is a modification 
of the export restrictions which may 
be removed entirely shortly. 

Many of the contracts for war 
materials for the allies contain pro- 
visions for substitution of commercial 
steel. in the event of cancellations. 
While these provisions naturally call 
for steel of a very different character 
from that covered by the original or- 
der, still the tonnage is expected to 
run about the same. It is reported 
that unfilled war orders for the al- 
lies aggregate 1,500,000 tons of steel. 
On the other hand, it is said, esti- 
mates of peace requirements for 
France alone run up to 4,000,000 tons 
of steel and 2,000,000 tons of pig iron 
but whether all from this country has 
rot been made clear. 


Charge German Metal Trust 


Destroyed Competition 
Washington, Nov. 19.—The federal 


trade commission has made formal 
complaint against six concerns with 
headquarters in New York city, Lon- 
don and Germany charging that they 
are “united in a metal combination 
in afhliation with the great German 
metal interests” and are “practicing 
unfair and destructive methods of 
competition in the American markets 
aimed at monopolizing the American 
mineral separation industry.” The 
concerns named, in the complaint and 
three of their agents, also named, are: 
Minerals Separation, Ltd, Minerals 
Separation American Syndicate, Ltd., 
Minerals Separation American Syndi- 
cate (1913), Ltd. all of London; 
teer, Sondheimer & Co., of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, Germany; Beer, 
Sondheimer & Co., Inc., and Minerals 
Separation North American Corp., New 
York city; Benno Elkan, Otto Frohn- 


knecht and Harry Falck, of New 
York city. 

The concerns are charged with en- 
forcing agreethents “with the intent, 
purpose and effect of stifling and 
suppressing competition” by which 
they undertake to prevent independent 
concerns from making, selling or 
leasing. any apparatus, processes, 
parapherhaha, supplies, data, etc., 
used in the concentration and separa- 
tion of ores, which are not covered 
by patent -rights controlled by the 
combination. 

They are also accused of attempt- 
ing to prevent mine operators, metal- 
lurgists, engineers and others from 
using any independent commodities 
except with the combination’s per- 
mission; extorting exorbitant commis- 
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sions and royalties from both inde. 
pendent concerns and from mine 
owners, metallurgists and engineers, 
and compelling these latter to sur- 
render to them all inventions for the 
concentration of ores. 


Ore Season 


Will Close in Few Days With Fur- 
naces Well Supplied 


Cleveland, Nov. 19—Final ore 
cargoes will be loaded on lake steam- 
ers during the next week. The 
season’s movement is rapidly ap- 
proaching its close and finds prac- 
tically all blast furnaces in excellent 
condition with regard to ore supplies. 
Latest figures show that the maximum 
estimated needs can be met by a 
movement of 5,850,000 tons in Novem- 
ber. This total may not be reached 
but will be closely approximated. 
Grain tonnage is still in demand but 
congestion at unloading ports is re- 
tarding the movement. Coal shipments 
will continue up until Nov. 30. 


The Non-Ferrous Metals 


Copper 





Tin 


tS8pot fLead, Spelter Spot 

Straits, New York Bt. Louis §Alumi- anti- 

*Copper tin basis basis num mony 

ere eee coee 26,00 oot 8.05 8.35 33.00 8.50 
> (ade os bats s éoekeuenetees , ti ae ae 8.05 8.25 33.00 8.25 
a Mi Ke kon eebsaboucebeoetee ta See * ... «stdee 8.05 8.20 33.00 8.00 
TS Sclinnté ihn inane note eked 26.90 73.25 8.05 8.15 33.00 7.75 
Sy rrr ee ME, «i> Sirehdced 8.05 8.15 33.00 7.25 


etc., less than carloads, 27.30c. 
tNo spot Straits tin offering. 


*Government fixed maximum price for prime lake, electrolytic and casting copper, in ingots, pigs, slabs, 


tPrice agreed to by leading interest and independents. 
§Government fixed price for 98 to 99 per cent ingot aluminum in 50-ton lots; lots 15 to 50 tons, 


33.10¢; one to 15 tons, 38.20c. 





EW YORK, Nov. 19.—Representatives of 
N copper producing companies met with the 

war industries board at Washington last Fri- 
day and entered into an agreement by ‘which the 
maximum price of 26¢ is to be maintained to Jan. 
1, production to be kept at largest possible output, 
wages maintained and the government to continue to 
control distribution of metal. This is the first of 
the nonferrous metals regarding which the govern- 
ment has taken action. Thus far no cancellations of 
government orders for meta’s have been reported, but 
some war contractors have cancelled orders or asked 
producers to hold up sh'pments. Antimony and spelter 
prices have continued to soften, while business gen- 
erally has lagged, as consumers adopted a waiting 
attitude. 

Tin importers have just submitted an alternative 
plan for tin distribution to George Armsby, in charge 
of tin for the war industries board, which they pro- 
pose should be adopted instead of the present plan. 
The present plan places dstribution in the hands of 
the United States Steel Products Co., whereas the 
importers would retain the business themselves. Some 
spot Straits tin is obtainab’e at around 73.25¢c, . for 
the first time in several months. Some consumers 
are endeavoring to cancel tin contracts, on the ground 
that the government has cancelled orders against which 
the tin had been bought. 

The spelter market continues to soften. Prime 


western for prompt shipment from the West now cap 
be bought for around 8.1l5c, East St. Louis basis, 
while December shipment can be had at around 
7.87%ec. Consumers are showing practically no in- 
terest in the market. 

Antimony remains a drug on the market, due to 
the passing of the war demand and the anxiety of 
some holders to realize a portion of their invest- 
ment. Spot antimony can be bought at around 7.75¢, 
New York, as compared with 13c, just before the 
Austrian armistice was signed, 

The lead situation is unchanged, with control as 
strict as ever and supplies still scarce. After the 
first of the year it is expected there will be some 
relaxation in market conditions. 

The government is not reported to have cancelled 
any contracts for aluminum, while the increased op- 
erations of automobile manufacturers is expected to 
inerease demand for the metal from that quarter. The 
government probably will meet in a reconstruction con- 
ference with producing interests soon. 

The market for old metals has become extremely 
dull and prices of copper scrap have eased off. Heavy 
crucibled copper now is quoted nominally 22¢ to 23¢ 
Block tin is firm at around 64c, despite the decline! 
in .virgin. tin prices. Other grades of scrap are fairly! 
steady, but as in new meta's, consumers are holding” 
hack . 




















































: | Using the Upstairs in a Foundry 


Numerous Handling Operations Encountered in a Modern Foundry, Coupled 
With High Priced Real Estate and Labor Shortage Contribute to 
Make the Two-Story Plant Most Economical 


BY J. F. ERVIN 


’ 
aa ces an 


e 

x O convey a vivid understanding Consider first the iron alone. In order for each ton of the castings produced 
= of the methods followed in a to put the iron through the cycle of Now consider the molding sand. 
% : foundry devoted to the pro- operations it is first necessary to un- New sand must be handled from the 
t i duction of castings*such as load it from the car. It must then car to stores and from stores to 


are used in the modern gas engine, be successively (2) transported to heap, 240 pounds of sand being neces- 
it is necessary to give a general out- the charging platform, (3) charged to sary for each ton of iron melted. 


} 

n 

a line of the material handling opera- the furnace, (4) transported to the This is, therefore, equivalent to 400 

- tions which make the foundry an eco- molding floor, (5) transported from pounds for each ton of castings pro- 

| nomical producer. Four basic mate- the ladle to the floor and poured. duced. Two handlings make a total 

: rials, namely, iron, molding sand, (6) The iron is now in the form of of 800 pounds of material to be 

t : core sand and refuse must be handled a casting and must be removed from handled per ton of castings. 

- in the best possible manner. the mold to a truck. (7) From the Since the sand is now in the heap, 

: Fundamentally the ratio of good truck it is taken to the knockout the next operation is the handling 
castings to the total melt on this platform; (8)from the knockout plat- from the heap to the mold. Hand- 
class of work ranges close to 60 per icrm to the sandblast; (9) from the jing the mold from the bench or 


cent. The ratio of the molding sand sandblast to the tumbling mill; (10) machine to the floor, knocking out 
which must be handled to the metal from the tumbling mill to the emery the sand into the heap, and cutting 
poured, is five to one. Of this mold- wheel; (11) from the emery wheel to over the heap follow in the order 
ing sand, approximately 240 pounds the chipping bench; (12) from the pamed. Since 3400 pounds of iron 
must be added to the heap in the chipping bench to inspection; and must be handled per ton of good 


form of new material for each ton (13) from the inspection to the car. castings produced, it is necessary 
of iron melted. The ratio between This makes a total of 13 basic opera- to yse five times as much sand as 
the core sand and the tonnage of tions in handling the iron. iron melted. or a total of 17.000 
good castings is approximately four From these data we see that it is pounds for each ton of castings must 


to five. Refuse material consisting necessary to melt 3400 pounds of be handled through each dperation. 
of largely refuse core and molding . . The f ; riv 1 of 
- - iron to produce one ton of good e our operations give a tota °] 
sand, has a ratio of one to one of ws = : 68,000 is Add th 
ood castings in practically every case. °25¢"8°, and it is therefore neces- 0 omit WY gy emerge. 
wee Casung Pp J y ‘ sary to handle 3400 pounds of iron in handling of new sand which must be 
Abstract of a paper presented at the Milwaukee the fomm of raw pig, molten iron, introduced into the heap and the 
convention of the American Foundrymen’s association. molded castings, gates and sprues, total is 70,000 pounds, or 35 tons. 


ag nos ad "aie Oo ue G6 etc., 13 times. This is the equivalent Core sand must be handled from 


of the Buick Motor Co., Flint, Mich. of 22 tons of material to be handled the car to the yard as the first op- 
















FIG. 1—GRAB BUCKET ON MONORAIL OVER SAND HOPPERS FOR KEMOVING SAND FROM THE BASEMENT HEAPS TO THE 


IT TO THE SAND HOPPERS IN THE ROOF 
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eration. Next it must be taken (2) 
from the yard to the inside storage; 
(3) from the inside storage to the 
mixer: (4) from the mixer to the 
core bench; (5) handled on the bench 
during the process of core making; 
,6) handled to the core oven; (7) 
from the core oven to the finishing 
bench; (8) handled in the finishing 
operations; (9) handled in the inspec- 
tion operations; (10) transportea to 
the foundry; and (11) placed in the 
mold. 

This shows a total of 11 operations 


based on a ratio of 1600 pounds of 
material for each ton of castings 
produced, giving a result of 17,600 
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ings produced. These figures do not 
take into account the numerous small 
articles which are necessary, neither 
do they take into account the flasks, 
bottomboards and other manufacturing 
equipment. 

To do this work efficiently, nu- 
merous mechanical developments, both 
along the line of machine and build- 
ing equipment have been introduced 
and operated with more or less satis- 
faction. The existing labor short- 
age has prompted many manufactur- 
ers to resort to expensive mechanical 
installations in order to obtain more 
production from each man on the 
pay roll. The increased cost of labor 


ALE Pwo ee ome bt lk © 


~ 


PIG. 2 


pounds of material to be handled or 
approximately nine tons. 

The next item of considerable im- 
portance in connection with the hand- 
ling of materials is refuse. Allitthe core 
sand introduced into the cycle must 
be removed. A certain percentage of 
the molding sand which is burned 
out in the course of the work must 
likewise be removed The practice 
generally observed shows this quan- 
tity to be nearly one ton to each 
ton of castings produced. This mate- 
rial must be loaded into satisfactory 
carriers, transported to the yard and 
disposed of by some satisfactory 
means, giving three main basic op- 
erations in connection with the found- 
ry. Hence a total of 6000 pounds 
must be handled per ton of castings. 

Altogether we have to handle 64 
tons of material for each ton of cast- 


MONORAIL DROP-BOTTOM CONVEYOR 


IN OPERATION OVER UNE OF THE MOLDING § 


has had a great influence on the de- 
velopment of such equipment. 

In designing a foundry one of the 
items which must be taken into con- 
sideration is the cost of land. High 
land values have made it quite profit- 
able for manufacturers of various 


products to resort to multiple story 
buildings. In most cases up to the 
present ttrme foundries have been 
operated in one-story buildings. The 


high cost of land, coupled with many 
suggestions by engineers and gthers 
looking toward a solution for some 
of the difficulties of material handling, 
has in the course of the last few 
years developed the two-story found- 


ry. 
The purpose of the multi-story 
foundry is to obtain a continuous 
flow of product. The fact that the 


molder is the initial producer makes 
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it of vital importance that he be kept 
in continuous operation throughout 
the direct working hours of the plant. 
In order to do this, he must either 
be allowed sufficient space to take 
an entire day’s work, and the molds 
must be poured by a separate crew, 
or satisfactory equipment must be 
installed to handle the sand and the 
molds away from his center of opera- 
tion, in order to allow him to keep 
in continuous production 


Some manufacturers have accept- 
ed the first method and have been 
quite successful. This method calls 


for a small expenditure for mechan- 
ical equipment. It requires only more 





AND BINS AT A MOLDING MACHINE STATION 


productive equipment such as flasks, 
etc. Quite a number of attempts 
have been made to solve the ques- 
tion alomg the lines of the second 
plan Those who have had large 
tonnages to make off the same pat- 
tern, or patterns which are simular, 


where the flask equipment was near- 
lv the same size, and where the class 
of castings could be handled through 
the same processes without danger of 
breakage, have been quite successful 
in the installation of the semiauto- 
matic classes of equipment, resulting 
in the intensive production and prac- 
tically the progressive plan of manu- 
facture which has been so successful 
in machine and assembly The 
fact that they are able to specialize 
the employe’s efforts and concentrate 
his work on a few simple operations, 
them to use the unskilled la- 


shops 


allows 
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advantages. 


uf sanitary condition; t 
easily ventilated, more easily heated, 
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"borer to good advantage to replace 


a more highly specialized mechanic. 
' The cost of the multistory build- 
‘ing is generally conceded by most 
' architects and engineers to be more 
" economical for the same output than 


the one-story type, both foundries 
being operated on a continuous basis. 
They also have a number of other 
Less floor space makes 
it easier to keep the building in a 
also it is more 


and more economically lighted. The 
greatest advantage of the continu- 
ously operating multistory .foundry 
is the fact that it may be kept, in 
continuous operation, producing cast- 
ings throughout a 24-hour day, which 
is three times as long as the ordi- 
nary foundry, operating under the 
noncontinuous methods, can be kept 
in production. 

The types of continuous foundries 
which have been developed can be 
based on the methods of handling 
materials. In a type which may be 
called No. 1, the sand is handled 
and conditioned mechanically, and 
molds are conveyed to the furnace 
for pouring. In type No. 2, the 
sand is handled and conditioned and 
the molds set on the floor space, sim- 
ilar to the ordinary practice, while 
the iron is transported to the mold- 
ing floor for pouring. 

Type No. 1 has its best applica- 
tion where the class of work is prac- 
tically uniform. Type No. 2 has a 
much broader application and can be 
used on almost any class of light 
work: Variations from these types 
occur largely in the method of hand- 
ling the sand, molds, iron and cast- 
ings. It is conceded by most engi- 
neers, and by practically all found- 
rymen with experience in the opera- 
tion of a plant with mechanical sand- 
handling equipment, that the cost of 
handling and conditioning the sand 
is greater where the sand is removed 
from the floor, conditioned and re- 
turned to the molders, than where the 
sand is conditioned on the floor. It 
is also generally agreed that sand 
in most cases is not in as good con- 
dition after being handled mechan- 
ically as it is when allowed to re- 
main on the floor for a_ sufficient 
length of time to give it the benefit 
of a thorough soaking. 

The plants with which 
has been connected, and 
which he thas observed, have as a 
rule experienced more or less diffi- 
culty with the proper conditioning of 
their sand. The shop operated for 
the General Motors Corp. at the Buick 
plant in Flint, Mich., is run on the 
continuous method The iron is 
transported from the cupola to the 
molding floor. The molds are set on 
the floor and poured from hand fa- 
dles. The molds are shaken out on 
the molding floor, and the sand passes 
through a grating to the floor be- 
low, where it is allowed to temper in 
a heap similar to that in any sand 
heap in an ordinary foundry. It is 
next picked up by a grab bucket 
and transported to the sides of the 
building where it passes through a 
rotary screen, and is elevated to a 
hopper in the roof. From this hop- 
per, it is delivered into a drop-bottom 
monorail conveyor which runs over 
the tops of the sand hoppers at the 


the writer 
also those 
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molding machines. These sand hop- 
pers have open bottoms from which 
the sand is shoveled into the molds. 


Fig. 1 shows the grab-bucket stand- 
ing on the monorail over the sand 
hoppers which receive the sand be- 
fore it passes through the bottom 
riddles into the pit which delivers 
it to the elevator leg that in turn 
conveys it to the sand hoppers in 
the roof. Fig. 2 shows the monorail 
drop-bottom conveyor in operation 
over one of the molding sand bins 
at a molding machine station. 

These bins are 36 inches in diameter, 
with an open bottom which places 
the sand in a handy position for the 
cperator. In this particular layout, 
we have all of the advantages of con- 
ditioning the sand which are had in 
the ordinary foundry. The sand is 
kept in good condition at all times. 


The continuous operation of all 
units which enter into the cycle are 
imperative for the successful operation 
of such an institution. Gravity is 
taken advantage of by dropping the 
hot sand through a grating and the 
castings at the same time are re- 
moved to the first floor by being shot 
down an inclined chute. This in- 
clined chute acts as a reservoir which 
allows the castings to become cooled 
to such a condition that they can be 
handled by hand or other satisfactory 
means to a truck, and thence are 
transported to the cleaning room. 

The factory is kept in continuous 
eperation for a period of 10 hours. 
The cupolas are started as soon as 
the molders enter in the morning, 
and the bottom is dropped when the 
molders leave. ; 

To assure continuous production 
through all the operating cycles it 
is mecessary to balance individual 
operations with a limited amount of 
material in process. In the writer’s 
opinion, it is much more economical 


to carry ample stock at all times 
than to run the risk of hampering 
any of the productive operations 


which act on the final output of the 
plant. To gain this point, the design 
of any material handling system re- 
quires a factor of safety. This fac- 
tor of safety should be in the form 
of accessible storage. 

The building construction 
has been generally accepted as the 
most satisfactory has been the re- 
inforced concrete, steel and _ glass 
type. The natural tendency has been 
to locate the initial operation on the 
upper floor and to use the basement or 
grade floor, for later or finishing op- 
erations. This tendency as a result 
has forced the prime operations such 
as molding and coremaking onto the 
second floor which is subjected to 
more or less vibration caused by 
the handling operations necessary in 
the foundry. The lack of sufficient 
foundation for these operations lim- 


which 


its the use of jarring machines. This 
is an item for serious consideration, 
since the jarring machine is  con- 


ceded to be most efficient for rapid 
and a@curate production. This ob- 
jection can be overcome to some 
extent; by framing the floor to allow 
heavy foundations to be built from 
the grade. This, too, has its objec- 
tions, due to the constricted area in 
which machinery must be _ located. 
In blocking out a foundry floor, with 
certain definite spaces for location of 
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molding machinery, sufficient space 
must be allowed to operate the par- 
ticular job, which in a great many 


cases is too much for another job 
which must be handled in the same 
plant. This type of construction is 


also expensive, and absorbs consid- 
erable of the area on the grade floor. 


Any machinery such as_ blowers, 
shafting, or other power apparatus 
suspended from the ceiling. on the 


grade floor, causes vibrations which 
result in distortion of delicate green 
sand cores, and many molds are 
caused to drop unless additional pre- 
cautions are taken in each of these 
individual cases. 


No thorough engineer will make 
a machinery layout for a machine 
shop or other manufacturing plant 


without full consideration of the de- 
tailed operations in connection with 


the individual jobs to be manufac- 
tured. The variety of specific opera- 
tions in the production of castings, 


although the castings may be of the 
same general type, is so great that 
they can best be handled by design- 
ing machinery and equipment for the 
individual pattern. 


Ample floor space to permit indi- 
vidual, progressive production should 
be allowed and provision should be 
made for castings to be poured in 
a so-called continuous way, which in 
reality in most cases is in short in- 
termittent periods. 

The writer’s experience with prime 
operations on other than the grade 
floor has convinced him that the pos- 
sibility of economy is balanced by 
the added maintenance and operating 
difficulties. Equal attention should be 
paid to every material handling op- 
eration if the plant is to be run with 
the greatest economy. 


Book Review 


Annual Chemical Directory of the 
United States, edited by B. F. Lovelace; 
cloth; 534 pages, 6x9 inches; published 
by Williams & Wilkins Co., and fur- 
nished by Tue Iron Trave Review for 
$5 net. 

The war has given added impetus to 
the development of numerous industries 
in this country. This has been true of 
the manufacture of chemicals. In the 
past, before the war, we looked to Ger- 
many for a great number of these. It 
was an accepted fact that they were not 
made in America. War cut us off 
abruptly from these importations and 
we were forced to shift for ourselves. 
Some idea of our success in this effort 
can be obtained from glancing through 
the second edition of the Annual Chem- 
ical Directory of the United States. 
The first, or 1917, edition contained 305 
pages. The 1918 edition has 534 pages. 
This increase indicates both a growth 
in the industry and in the completeness 
of the data contained in the book. 

Chapter I contains a complete list 
of chemicals, arranged alphabetically 
Each chemical listed serves as a heaG 
under which are listed its manufac- 
turers and dealers. Chapter II con- 
tains an alphabetical list of the deal- 
ers and manufacturers named in 
Chapter I. Chapters III and IV are 
devoted to chemical and chemical en- 
gineering apparatus and equipment in 
the same fashion. Other chapters list 
analytical and consulting chemists; 
chemical engineers, etc. 
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Trade Acceptance Adoption Urged | | 





Federal Reserve Board Moves to Have Business Plan Adopted Generally in Iron 
and Steel Trade—Hanna Company's Endorsement Leads to Effort 
for Similar Action by Lake Superior Iron Ore Association 


A N important development in the 
application of the trade accept- 
ance in the iron and steel in- 

dustry is anticipated from the 
efforts of the federal reserve board to 
interest the Lake Superior Iron Ore 
association in the merits of the plan. 

D. C. Wills, chairman of the Cleveland 

Federal Reserve bank, is to request the 

association to meet for this purpose, and 

it is understood that the association is 
to give serious consideration to the plan 
for genera] adoption by its membership, 

Provided this important branch of the 
iron and steel industry gives endorse- 
ment to the trade acceptance as a sound 
business proposition it will receive great 
impetus toward universal use. Its ad- 
vocates claim the logic of it carries it 
along on the principle of the endless 
chain, one business firm having adopted 
it, it is adopted as a natural sequence by 
those with whom the firm does business. 

The Federal Reserve board is urging its 

use by the business interests of the 

country to make credit more liquid. 
The present movement to extend trade 
acceptances to the iron and steel in- 
dustry, from the mines to the manufac- 
ture of the finished product was given 

momentum with its adoption by M. A. 

Hanna & Co., Cleveland. Many com- 

panies in the iron and steel business had 

previously adopted it and it had been 
favorably acted on by manufacturers’ 

associations. Hence its adoption by a 

company of such position in the industry 

as the Hanna company was acclaimed 


by its advocates as further evidence of 
its excellence and its right to the title 
of the premier self-liquidating, two-name 
paper in the conduct of domestic and 
foreign trade. 

The Hanna company notified its 
patrons of its action in the latter part 
of October. The step was not taken 
hastily, as a sidelight on the situation 
shows. The first step toward the com- 
pany’s consideration of the plan was 
taken at a meeting of important iron and 
coal companies with officials of the 
Cleveland Federal Reserve bank and 
Paul M. Warburg, then a member of 
the Federal Reserve board in Cleveland, 
last June. Mr. Warburg explained the 
purpose and operation of the plan and 
urged the companies avail themselves of 
its advantages. A number of the coal 
companies acted favorably on the sug- 
gestion; action by the Hanna company 
came after exhaustive study. 

“Our determination to employ trade 
acceptances is a direct result of the re- 
quest of Mr. Warburg and the officials 
of the Cleveland Federal Reserve bank,” 
said C. N. Osborne, of the Hanna com- 
pany, who had charge of working out 
the company’s policy. “However, wé 
are convinced of the high merit of ac- 
ceptances and of the excessive urgency 
of their general use by business in order 
to place the country’s resources in the 
most liquid form possible, keeping them 
at the same time on a stable and sound 
basis. 

“In the period following the war when 


inventories may tend to decline and con- 
ditions generally may not be so favor- 
able for business as it has been, it will 
be found far easier to obtain banking 
accomnfodation if borrowers have their 
portfolios stocked with good double 
name paper.” 

Two acceptance forms were worked 
out by the company, as the accompanying 


reproductions show, one to be used when’ 


the company draws on a purchaser and 
the other when the company accepts an 
acceptance drawn on it by a seller. The 
company offered it to its patrons as an 
optional way of doing business; it be- 
ing recognized, of course, that trade 
acceptance was neither devised nor in- 
tended to replace the custom of doing 
business on a cash basis whenever a 
purchaser considered the latter to be to 
his interests. The intention was to facil- 
itate credit transactions. 

The adoption of the plan by the 
Hanna company was gratifying to the 
Federal Reserve board, but certain ob- 
stacles were seen to be in the way of its 
extension to the entire ore business. 
Here experts studying the question had 
to consider that payments for a season’s 
deliveries are made in 12 monthly in- 
stallments, during and subsequent to 
actual delivery. The law of trade ac- 
ceptance requires that goods must have 
been delivered to make the acceptance 
valid. At first it seemed that consider- 
able confusion would result and yet 
when the board came to analyze the 
situation the plan was found to be read- 
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M.A.HANWNA & Co., CLEVELAND. 
PLEASE SIGN THE ATTACHED, INSERTING DATE AND NAME OF BANK AT WHICH PAYABLE. 
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; ily applicable to needs of the ore trade. 


Two plans were devised by an expert 
in the ore trade and they will be pre- 
sented to the Lake Superior Iron Ore 
association. One of these provides for 
the use of trade acceptances covering all 
payments made after Jan. 1, after all the 
ore has been delivered, analyses made 
and the balance of the amount due for 
the season’s shipment determined. In- 
stead of making the remaining monthly 
payments direct to the seller as they 
fall due, the purchaser immediately 
would give the seller trade acceptances, 
in other words, his written pledge to pay 
the remaining amounts. With these ac- 
ceptances the seller could obtain cash at 
once from his bank, the bank taking the 
acceptances at discount rates and re- 
ceiving the payments from the purchaser 
as they become due. There being a 90- 
day limit to trade acceptances, an excep- 
tion is made as to the last payment, due 
in April. An acceptance covering this 
payment could not be discounted in 
January, but would be accepted. at the 
bank as early as possible compatible with 
legal terms of the procedure. 

The second plan devised by the board’s 
expert would make the cash even more 
readily available than the first. In brief, 
it provides that when at the expiration 
of a month the seller finds that he has 
delivered considerably more ore to the 
purchaser than is covered by the pay- 
ment for that period he may ask the 
purchaser to sign a trade acceptance, 
covering the excess amount of ore de- 
livered. The two plans are described in 
the following report by the expert: 


“At first glance there would appear to 
be a number of practical obstacles in 
the way of adopting trade acceptances by 
the ore trade, but a careful study of the 
problem confronted convinces me that the 
difficulties are not as real as imagined. 
“Generally speaking, it is a custom of 





the trade to purchase ore for delivery 
during the season of navigation, to be 
paid for usually in 12 equal installments, 
beginning with May 25, the first eight 
of which are made at amounts specified 
in the contract, irrespective of the deliv- 
eries up to the closing of navigation, the 
remaining four payments being adjusted 
after the quantity of ore delivered and 
the analytical content thereof are known. 

“Immediate use of the trade acceptance 
could be made about the first part of 
January of each year after the analytical 
adjustments have been prepared. The 
amounts due on the four succeeding pay- 
ments would be definitely known and 
four trade acceptances bearing due dates 
comparable with the contract payment 
dates and for equal amounts could be 
drawn on the customer and accepted 
by him. In this event, of course, the 
customer would pay the trade acceptance 
when presented instead of sending his 
remittance direct to the mining company 
or the sales agent. 


“With respect to the issuance of trade 
acceptances during the season of naviga- 
tion, it would seem that their use should 
be confined to only excess deliveries at 
the end of any given month, and that 
the due dates on trade acceptances so 
issued should be those of the next suc- 
ceeding payment dates, no trade accept- 
ance, however, being issued for more 
than the amount due on a given payment 
date. 

“To illustrate: Assume that a contract 
calls for 24,000 tons of ore, with pay- 
ments in 12 equal installments. Three 
payments would ordinarily have been 
made by the end of July, and these, it 
would be assumed, cover three-twelfths 
of the contract tonnage, or 6000 tons. 


* If, at the end of July, 9000 tons have 


been delivered on this contract, an ex- 
cess delivery of 3000 tons would have 
been made. Trade acceptances could be 
made at the end of July for the 3000 


tons excess delivery, one acceptance with 
a due date of Aug. 25, covering 2000 
tons, and the other with a due date of 
Sept. 25, covering 1000 tons. The pay- 
ment on Aug. 25, as previously explained, 
should not exceed the amount required 
to be paid on that date under the con- 
tract. Excess deliveries thug handled 
would require that the customer make 
his contract payment on Aug. 25 to the 
bank when the trade acceptance was pre- 
sented, instead of directly to the mining 
company or to the sales agent. The 
Sept. 25 payment, however, would be 
made partly to the bank in settlement of 
the trade acceptance for 1000 tons, and 
the balance directly to the mining com- 
pany or sales agent. 

“Of course, this is a mere outline of 
the possible use of trade acceptances 
during the period of navigation, and it 
is realized that perhaps the analytical 
content of the ore delivered to date 
might, and probably should, enter into 
the computation of the value of the ex- 
cess ore delivered.” 


It is estimated that the iron ore busi- 
ness in the Lake Superior region approxi- 
mates $320,000,000, so that the impor- 
tance of trade acceptance to this industry 
as a means of making money im- 
mediately available is emphasized by the 
Federal Reserve board. Its endorsement 
by the iron and steel trade, it is pointed 
out, generally would be of far-reaching 
importance and might speedily lead to 
its use by practically all business enter- 
prises in the country doing business on 
a credit or part credit, part cash basis. 

The plan eliminates the open book ac- 
count, on which many enterprises have 
difficulty in realizing cash; it puts the 
buyer on his honor and establishes his 
reputation at once as a responsible party, 
this being the important point = 
plan to the purchaser who is justly en- 
titled to credit. 

















How to Make the Best Silica Brick 


Firing is the Most Important Factor, While the Nature of Quartz and Fluxes and 
Proportion of Impalpable Material Determines Resistive Properties— 
Essentials of the Composition and Results of Tests 


BY H. LE CHATELIER AND B. BOGITCH 


the manufacture of steel be- 
cause they alone are able to 
stand the high temperature of 
regenerative furnaces. All attempts 
to replace silica brick by other re- 
factory materials for this purpose 
have failed but the reason for this 
failure has remained obscure. If one 
were to ask steel metallurgists what 
are most important and necessary 
qualities of silica brick they would 
almost unanimously reply that there 
was only one, the 
brick should per- 
mit the greatest 
possible number of 
runs without 
necessity for re- 
pairing furnace 
roofs. They might 
suggest 400 runs 
as a_ satisfactory 
figure. Durability, 
however, is not 
the only factor. 
The brick have to 
be transported 
from the factory 
to the steel works 
without being in- 


Sn brick are indispensable in 


will melt all at once for a consider. 
able width, several centimeters at a 
time. This phenomenon depends upon 
the fusibility of the brick itself and 
upon its permeability which facilitates 
the absorption of slag on the exposed 
surfaces. 


Flaking or shelling of the brick in 
the less intensely heated region. This 
phenomenon is caused by the exces- 
sive dilation which is shown by all 
crystalline silicas at their temperatures 
Quartzose 


of reversible transformation. 





ing that precedes fusion and depends 
upon the same factors as fusibility, 
It is rare in silica brick, being coun- 
terbalanced by the expansion of the 
quartz resulting from its transforma- 
tion into silica of low density. 

It is well known that silica exists 
in five allotropic forms, quartz, cristo- 
balite, tridymite, chalcedony and glass 


quartz being the universal raw mate- 
rial for the manufacture of silica 
brick. Deposits of quartz can be 
grouped into four classes: First, 


quartz veins, con- 
sisting of large 
crystals adjoining 
one another, form- 
translucent or 
opalescent white 
masses. Second, 
quartzite, as 
shown in Figs. 3, 
4, 5, and 6, meta- 
morphic rock in 
which the grains 
of quartz are so 
strongly cemented 
together that up- 
on breaking the 
rock the fractures 
traverse the grains 


jured by jarring of quartz rather 
or, freezing and than their bound- 
it. is necessary aries. Quartzite 
that they shall FIG. 1—CARBONACEOUS SANDSTONE FROM SHEFFIELD; GANISTER, USED FOR THE MANUFACTURE Contains impuri- 
not be too ex- OF SILICA BRICK. DISSEMINATION OF MICA BETWEEN THE QUARTZ GRAINS. NATURAL ties in variable 
pensive. Consider- LIGHT; MAGNIFICATION, X 136. FIG. 2—SAME SAMPLE AS FIG. 1 PLOPCTTIONs, SOESS- 
ing first the sub- UNDER POLARIZED LIGHT times mica, lodged 
ject of durability between the 
of furnaces we grains, and some- 
have arrived at the provisional con- rocks decrepitate at a temperature of times oxide of iron, included in the 
clusion that the destruction of the about 570 degrees Cent.; cristobalite, quartz crystals. Third, sandstone (Figs. 


roofs of steel furnaces may arise from 
five possible causes, ranking in the 


following order of diminishing im- 
portance: 

Superficial spalling of the brick 
under the influence of the highest 
temperatures developed in the fur- 
nace: This phenomenon is often 


noticed in the form of a continuous 
rain of little fragments, the falling of 
which may after a few days lead to 
the entire disappearance of the brick. 
It depends upon two properties of the 
brick: Expansion of silica under high 
temperatures and lack of mechanical 
strength at these same high tem- 
peratures. 

Superficial melting of the brick. 
Brick always melts superficially and 
continuously under the action of the 
spattering slag. This normal destruc- 
tion of brick may continue for several 
months before leading to an actual 
cavity in the roof but often the brick 





heated to 230 degrees Cent., undergoes 
an abrupt change in dimensions and 
tridymite, undergoes a change of 
slight importance at 150 degrees Cent. 
This tendency to rupture is offset by 
mechanical resistance of the brick and 
by its structure, that is, by the size 
of its grain and its amount of porosity. 


Dislocation of the roof by excessive 
expansion. In furnaces made of silica 
brick the roof always rises more or 
less when the furnace is first put into 
operation, this rising often becoming 
excessive and irregular from point to 
point. This dislocation results, the 
same as spalling, from expansion of 
silica. If the brick is sufficiently re- 
sistant and is heated over a consider- 
able width all at once it does not 
spall but causes the roof to rise. 

Collapse of the roof. The frequency 
of this accident with clay, magnesia, 
and aluminum brick makes it impos- 
sible to use these materials for the 
construction of the roofs of furnaces 
intended to maintain high tempera- 
tures. Collapsing results from soften- 
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1 and 2) the grains of which are com- 
bined by a cement having but little re- 
sistance, in which fracture occurs by the 
separation of the grains giving a dull 
luster to the fractured surface, and 
fourth, sand, the grains of which are 
separated and the purity of which is 
variable. An important character of 
sand is the uniformity in size and 
shape of its grains, objectionable in 
the manufacture of brick. 


Most factories employ quartzite con- 
taining not more than 3 per cent of 
basic oxides and mix with it 2 per 
cent of lime. The crushing of the 
rock is conducted in such manner as 
to preserve a number of large grains 
having a maximum size of between 5 
and 10 millimeters. The firing is per- 
formed at a temperature from 1350 to 
1450 degrees Cent. Firing progressive- 
ly reduces the density of silica; quartz 
transforms first into cristobalite and 
finally into tridymite. 


Before attacking the problem of the 
manufacture of silica brick we sought 
to answer an allied problem: Is it 
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to find certain measurable 
properties of refractory products which 
will explain the superiority of silica 
over clay, alumina and magnesia? In 
previous experiments it had been 
noted that the melting point of silica 
brick was not higher than that of 
other refractory products. Kaolinite 
melts at 1800 degrees Cent., the same 
as silica while alumina and magnesia 
melt at much higher temperatures. 
These latter materials should, there- 
fore, afford brick at least as good and 
perhaps better than quartz. But in- 
stead of determining simply the melt- 
ing points as had often been done 
before we decided to measure the 
compressive resistance of these mate- 
tials throughout the range of tempera- 
ture. : 

It became apparent from our experi- 
ments that at 1600 degrees Cent., 
which is 100 degrees below the tem- 
perature of the Siemens-Martin fur- 
nace, silica brick has a compressive 
strength much higher than that of 
the other refractory products. Fur- 
thermore, a factor which is of no less 
importance, the silica brick broke 
abruptly at all temperatures; they did 
not register any progressive deforma- 
tion before rupture. With clay and 
magnesia brick: the results were en- 
tirely different. At temperatures be- 
low 1000 degrees Cent., they broke 
abruptly like rigid bodies but at 
higher temperatures they yielded little 
by little like plastic matter. If in- 
stead of making these tests in about 
one minute’s time, as in our investi- 
gations, the application of the force 
had been prolonged 1,000,000 times 
longer as occurs in the roofs of fur- 
naces the brick would have yielded 
under pressures so small as to be 
practically negligible, having some- 
what the character of rosin at ordi- 
nary temperature. To rupture such 
materials. abruptly an impact is neces- 
sary; left to themselves they yield 
under their own weight and spread 
out level like a liquid. 

The transformation from complete 
solidity to complete viscosity is pro- 
gressive. Within a certain range of 
temperature an initial deformation is 
followed by a true rupture. Com- 
plete viscosity is attained above the 
following temperatures: Silica brick 
1700 degrees Cent., Euboean magnesia 
1500, Styrian magnesia 1300, Kaolin 
brick 1300, ordinary refractory brick 
1200. The ability of silica brick to 
preserve their rigidity at highest tem- 
peratures explains their superiority for 
furnace manufacture. 

As a means of reducing this factor 
to its simplest terms we began with 
an examination under polarized light 
of thin sections cut from bricks of 
good quality and which showed the 
highest compressive resistance, 30 and 
40 kilograms per square centimeter, 
at 1600 degrees Cent. They were 
composed of large, easily recognizable 
grains of the original siliceous rock, 
completely transformed into cristobalite 
and surrounded by a magma formed 
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FIG. 3—SOUVIGNY QUARTZITE WITH DULL FRACTURE. MATERIAL OF FIRST QUALITY. POLAR- 
IZED LIGHT; MAGNIFICATION, x 136. FIG. 4—SOUVIGNY QUARTZITE WITH RIBBON 


STRUCTURE. MATERIAL OF SECOND 
TIONS ABOUT THE QUARTZ GRAINS. 


QUALITY. CHALCEDONY CONCRE- 
POLARIZED LIGHT; 


MAGNIFICATION, x 136 


of little elongated crystals of tridy- 
mite, as shown in Fig. 7. The rigidity 
of the brick was evidently due to the 
crystallization of tridymite which 
forms a continuous network in the 
meshes of which the fusible silicates 
are lodged. 

In magnesia brick and also in clay 
brick manufactured under ordinary 
conditions this recrystallization does 
not occur. The slightly fusible mate- 
rial, magnesia, forms isolated grains 
which are surrounded at ordinary 
temperatures by a magma of solid 
silicates. The latter, however, melt 
at about 1300 degrees Cent., if ferru- 
ginous or at about 1500 degrees Cent. 
if purely magnesian. Above these 
temperatures the solid grains swim in 
a melted mass and can slide on one 
another. 

Quartz is unstable at temperatures 
above 800 degrees Cent., but owing 
to its remarkable passive resistance it 
is able to remain for a long time in 
that condition at temperatures up to 
1600 degrees. If it is then brought 
into contact with a solvent, melted 
silicates for example, it dissolves in 
that with a readiness much greater 
than that of the more stable forms of 





FIG. 5—QUARTZITE CONTAINING CHALCEDONY. 


BE USED FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF SILICA BRICK. 


silica, cristobalite and tridymite. This 
is due to thoroughly established laws 
of physical chemistry The quartz 
thus gives rise to supersaturated solu- 
tion from which one of the more 
stable varieties soon begins to crys- 
tallize The melted mass being no 
longer saturated with respect to 
quartz is able to dissolve additional 
quantities of it. Gradually the entire 
amount of quartz recrystallizes into 
the variety that is most stable at high 
temperatures, tridymite. In practice, 
if the firing of silica brick has not 
been sufficiently long the proportion 
of cristobalite and sometimes of 
quartz is greater than that of tridy- 
mite in the finished product of poor 
grade. Burning for almost a month 
at the highest temperature of the 
steel furnace is necessary to transform 
silica completely into tridymite. The 
crystals of tridymite thus formed by 
solution attach themselves to one 
another and form the network previ- 
ously mentioned. 

The essential properties of silica 
brick are fusibility, compressive 
strength at high temperature, permea- 
bility, expansion, dilation and com- 
pressive strength .at.-ordinary tem- 





THIS DISINTEGRATES ON FIRING AND CANNOT 
POLARIZED LIGHT, MAGNIFICA- 


TION, X 136. FIG. 6—QUARTZITE WITH DEFORMED GRAINS CEMENTED BY OPAL 


OR CHALCEDONY. 


UNDESIRABLE FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF SILICA 


BRICK.. POLARIZED LIGHT; MAGNIFICATIONS, X 136 




























FIG. 7—WELL FIRED AMERICAN BRICK WITH 
GRAINS WHICH ARE ALMOST COMPLETELY TRANSFORMED INTO CRISTOBALITE. POLARIZED 


LIGHT; MAGNIFICATION, xX 136. 
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NETWORK OF TRIDYMITE BETWEEN THE QUARTZ 


FIG. 8—ASSAILLY BRICK REMAINING FOR A 


YEAR IN ONE OF THE FLUES OF A MARTIN FURNACE. COMPLETE TRANS- 
FORMATION INTO COARSE-GRAINED TRIDYMITE, WITH CHARAC- 


TERISTIC INCLUSIONS. 


POLARIZED LIGHT; 


MAGNIFICATION, X 136. 


perature, while elementary factors are 
the nature of quartz, size of particles, 
nature of fluxes, proportion of fluxes, 
thoroughness of mixing, tempering 
water, pressure of molding, tempera- 
ture of heating and duration of heat- 
ing. 

Fusibility depends on the presence 
of basic oxides mixed with the quartz 
and on the conditions of manufacture. 
The: quartz employed for silica brick 
is. almost never pure. The average 
composition of silica crushed and 
ready for use is: Alumina, 1.5 per 
cent; oxide or iron, 1.0; magnesia and 
alkalies, 0.5; silica, 97. As a binder, 
lime to the extent of 2 per cent is 
always added, thus making a total of 
5 per.cent of basic oxides. If this is 
computed to the condition of sul- 
phate, after attack by hydrofluoric 
acid it represents a total of 12 per 
cent of sulphate. Bricks containing 
above 15 per cent of sulphate are use- 
less for steel furnaces and good brick 
should not contain more than the 
equivalent of 10 per cent sulphate. 


The effect of the method of manu- 
facture upon the fusibility of the 
brick is unquestionable. Bricks hav- 
ing a perfectly normal chemical com- 
position are often found to fuse at 
the temperature of steel furnaces 
giving rise to a granular mass in 
which the large grains of silica are 
mobile. This arises from the absence 
of a sufficient amount of fine material 
in the mixture and from a firing not 
sufficiently complete to permit the 
development of a proper network of 
tridymite. According to our investi- 
gations the proportion of impalpable 
material, that is, quartz passing 
through a screen of 4900 openings per 
square centimeter (approximately 200- 
mesh) should be at least 25 per cent. 
Adopting that proportion at the first 
test we obtained a compressive 
strength of 30 kilograms per square 
centimeter after heating for one hour 
at 1600 degrees Cent., which is com- 
parable to the strength of the best 
commercial brick. 

Shelling or rupturing of brick at 





FIG. 9—TRIDYMITE CRYSTALS SURROUNDED BY A SOLUTION OF MAGMA. 
DISMANTLING THE ROOF OF A MARTIN FURNACE. 


CLEAVAGES CHARACTERISTIC OF TRIDYMITE. 


BRICK OBTAINED ON 
COLUMNAR CRYSTALS AND RECTILINEAR 
NATURAL LIGHT; MAGNIFICATION, xX 136. 


FIG. 10—CRISTOBALITE CRYSTALS SUBMERGED IN A TRANSPARENT GLASS. MATERIAL 
DERIVED FROM RELINING OF A BESSEMER CONVERTER AT SHEFFIELD. CIR- 


CULAR CLEAVAGES CHARACTERISTIC OF CHRISTOBALITE. 


NATURAL LIGHT; 


MAGNIFICATION, X 136. 
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low temperatures arises principally 
from the change in volume which the 
different varieties of silica undergo 
during their reversible transformation. 
The transformation of cristobalite ac- 
companied by a linear expansion of 
1 per cent is the most serious. 
time a brick containing a large pro- 
portion of cristobalite passes quickly 
through the temperature of 225 de- 
grees Cent., crevices are produced 
which diminish the rigidity of the 
brick. Accordng to the experiments 
of one authority a single heating to 
above this temperature followed by 
cooling in the air reduces the com- 
pressive strength of silica brick by 
50 per cent. For this reason it is 
impossible to utilize silica brick in 
furnaces which will be allowed to 
cool periodically; under such condi- 
tions the brick will become fissured 
and almost completely disintegrated 
in a short time. 


Wood fires which are frequently 
employed for starting the operation 
of a steel furnace are particularly 
dangerous by reason of the irregular- 
ity of their heating effect, regions of 
high temperature necessarily occurring 
above the points at which combus- 
tion is most active. It would be de- 
sirable to avoid wood fires at steel 
works, as has been done at glass 
works, by using currents of hot air 
with progressively increasing tempera- 
tures. 

Expansion, leading to the super- 
ficial spalling of brick and warping 
of arches at high temperatures, is due 
to the change in the condition of 
silica from that of quartz to a mate- 
rial of less density; mechanical 
strength of the brick opposing expan- 
sion; porosity of the brick permitting 
expansion to accommodate itself in 
the spaces between grains and the 
rate of increase of temperature during 
heating. Abrupt heating may produce 
expansion three to six times as great 
as slow heating in well-conducted 
kilns. 


When the change from quartz to 
tridymite occurs in a massive unfrac- 
tured block it causes a linear expan- 
sion of about 5.5 per cent. However, 
by a sufficiently slow firing the ap- 
parent expansion can be reduced to 2 
per cent, that is, a value that of 
absolute expansion. This is accom- 
panied by a parallel diminution in the 
volume of voids. But if the heating 
during the first firing is too abrupt 
and the transformation is concluded 
in the steel furnace the linear expan- 
sion may reach 10 per cent and there 
would be a considerable increase of 
porosity rather than a reduction. The 
brick would become less _ strong 
physically, more permeable to slag 
and more liable to rupture by expan- 
sion. 

The transformation of quartz, which 
is intimately related to the important 
factor of expansion, occurs in three 
ways: By solution and recrystalliza- 
tion in the melted silicates; by direct 
transformation of quartz fragments 
without any other agencies than tem- 
perature and the presence of natural 
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impurities in the rock and by direct 
transformation of the quartz under 
the influence of foreign bodies which 
seem to penetrate by diffusion to a 
certain depth into the grain. 


The proportion of basic oxides 
should not exceed 3 per cent, equiva- 
lent to 10 per cent of sulphate, if 
excessive fusibility is to be avoided 
but the percentage of impurity should 
not be below 1.5 per cent or excessive- 
ly high temperatures would be neces- 
sary to cause complete transforma- 
tion of the quartz. An average of 2 
per cent of basic oxides represents 
good practice throughout the world. 


Certain quartzes fall to powder dur- 
ing calcination and cannot yield other 
than very ordinary brick; the large 
grains disappearing during this opera- 
tion. This fault is easily detected by 
a rapid heating to between 1500 and 
1600 degrees Cent., sufficient to cause 
transformation of the quartz into 
silica of low density. The defect often 
appears to be due to the presence 
of chalcedony, sometimes accompanied 
by opal. This last form of silica is 
dificult to distinguish under the 
microscope but its presence can al- 
ways be recognized by the loss of 
weight during calcination. It is al- 
ways advisable before using a new 
quartz on a large scale to subject it 
to a preliminary calcination at high 
temperature to determine its  be- 
havior. 

Rocks of great hardness increase the 
expense of crushing while a rock that 
is too soft makes it difficult to obtain 
large grains, especially those of angu- 
lar shape. For this reason true 
quartzites are generally preferred to 
sandstone although the latter can be 
crushed more cheaply. Sands are the 
worst of all natural quartz materials 
for this purpose on account of the 
fineness, the rounded outline and 
especially the uniformity in size of 
the grains. Sand can well be used, 
however, for the preparation of the 
impalpable material. 

The varieties of quartz are trans- 
formed with varying ease under the 
application of heat. For example, 
quartz broken into grains of less than 
1 millimeter diameter, but remaining 
on a 200-mesh screen (4900 meshes 
per square centimeter) is reduged to 
a density below 2.40 after one hour of 
firing at the following temperatures: 
Silex, 1300 degrees Cent.; ribbon 
quartzite from Allier, 1400 degrees 
Cent.; pure vein quartz, 1500 degrees 
Cent. It is not yet possible to say 
which is the best. It seems well es- 
tablished that silex always yields poor 
brick; they are light, porous and lack 
rigidity. Those varieties of quartz 
which are most difficult to transform 
seem to yield the best product pro- 
vided the firing is continued long 
enough to transform the quartz, high 
temperature tending to develop the 
production of tridymite and diminish 
that of cristobalite. Abundance of 
cristobalite is the principal cause of 
fracture. At present the preference 
is generally for quartz which trans- 
forms with moderate ease, yielding 
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FIG. 11—SILICA BRICK MADE FROM SOUVIGNY QUARTZITE. CIRCULAR CLEAVAGES CHARACTERISTIC 
OF CHRISTOBALITE IN LARGE GRAINS OF QUARTZITE ENTIRELY TRANSFORMED BY FIRING. 


NATURAL LIGHT; MAGNIFICATIONS, X 384. 
QUARTZITE, 


FIG. 12—SILICA BRICK MADE OF SOUVIGNY 


SHOWING FRAGMENTS OF QUARTZ NOT TRANSFORMED BY FIRING. 


AROUND THE LARGE GRAINS IS A BORDER 0.01 MILLIMETER DEEP PRODUCED 


BY THE ATTACK OF THE FLUX. 


sufficiently satisfactory products at a 
moderate cost. 

The necessity for a large propor- 
tion of impalpable material is one of 
the clearest results of our experi- 
ments but the amount of impalpable 
material should not be too large. A 
brick containing 25 per cent of im- 
palpable has a crushing resistance at 
high temperature three times that of 
a brick containing 75 per cent of im- 
palpable. We would recommend a 
proportion of 25 per cent of impalp- 
able material passing the 200-mesh 
screen. 

Lime is the only flux regularly em- 
ployed by manufacturers of silica 
brick; the proportion being between 
1 and 2 per cent. One authority has 
proposed to add to the lime either 
oxide of iron or alkali. The advan- 
tage of a flux containing oxide of iron 
is that silica is only slightly soluble 
in it at high temperatures and there- 
fore the tridymite network is less 
rapidly destroyed than in other fluxes. 
In Martin furnaces the bricks of the 
roof are often impregnated with oxide 
of iron to a depth of 10 centimeters 
without seriously diminishing their 
resistance to heat. The presence of 





FIG. 13—INSUFFICIENTLY FIRED ENGLISH BRICK,- CONTAINING UNTRANSFORMED GRAINS OF 


NATURAL LIGHT; MAGNIFICATION, x 34. 


alkalies greatly facilitates the trans- 
formation of quartz into silica of low 
density, especially into tridymite, but 
alkalies have the disadvantage of 
exerting an energetic soluble action 
on the tridymite network. 

Lime alone does not seem a suffi- 
cient flux because pure silicates of 
lime do not fuse until they reach 
temperatures above those obtained in 
the firing of silica brick. The quartz- 
ites ordinarily employed contain 2 per 
cent of alumina and iron, which with 
the lime yield silico-aluminates and 
silico-ferrites, fusible at about 1200 
degrees Cent. When pure quartz is 
to be employed it seems indispensable 
to add a certain proportion of oxide 
of iron. 

The proportion of water added for 
the purpose of making the mixture 
workable should be enough to permit 
the brick to be carried to the dry 
house without danger of deformation. 
Mixing to distribute the flux uniform- 
ly throughout the siliceous mass is 
the more necessary according to the 
proportions of fine material. We have 
not yet found a perfectly satisfactory 
process for controlling the distribu- 
tion of lime throughout the mixture, 


QUARTZ, ALTHOUGH BORDERED TO A DEPTH OF 0.01 MILLIMETER, BY ATTACK OF THE 


FLUX. NATURAL LIGHT; MAGNIFICATION, 


x 34. FIG. 14—INSUFFICIENTLY BURNED 


GERMAN BRICK CONTAINING ROUNDED GRAINS OF QUARTZ; INDICATING THE USE OF 


A NATURAL SAND. 


NATURAL LIGHT; MAGNIFICATION, 


x 34. 
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although this is an important factor 
determining the quality of the brick. 
Inasmuch as the mixing operation is 
not expensive it would be much better 
to increase the length of the mixing 
process, even beyond what would ap- 
pear to be strictly mecessary. We 
would suggest the possibility of using 
the impact mills which are used for 
the preparation of molding sand at 
foundries. 

It would seem that for careful man- 
ufacture, high-molding pressures are 
preferable, although for second-quality 
brick hand molding may be perfectly 
suitable. The molded brick must be 
dried before they are introduced into 
the kiln because they would otherwise 
be too soft to permit them to be 
piled one on another; the abrupt 
application of heat, furthermore, 
would cause them to burst or at least 
crack by too rapid expelling of ex- 
cessive water. 

Firing is the most important feature 
in the manufacture of silica brick and 
also the most expensive. The best 
conditions for firing are not yet fully 
understood. Tests are difficult to 
make on account of the length of 
firing and the dimensions of the fur- 
nace in which firing is done. Firing 
often lasts 20 days and may take 
place in a furnace holding 200 to 300 
tons of brick at once. The maximum 
temperature of firing is often consid- 
erable exaggerated. We often hear of 
firing temperatures of 1500 and even 
1600 degrees Cent., but we do not 
believe that any silica brick are ever 
actually fired at temperatures exceed- 
ing 1400 and we believe this tempera- 
ture is sufficient, provided it is main- 
tained for a sufficient time. 


Production of Abrasives 


A marked increase in the output of 
artificial abrasives during the first 
half of 1918, as compared with the 
first half of 1917,.is shown by figures 
recently compiled by Frank J. Katz 
of the United States geological sur- 
vey, and obtained in co-operation 
with the mines branch of the Canada 
department of mines. There was 
little change in the output of corun- 
dum and a decrease in the output of 
“emery in the United States. 

During the first half of 1918, emery 
ore was produced by seven operators. 
Corundum was produced by one op- 
erator in the United States and one 
in Canada. The combined mine out- 
- of emery and corundum in the 

nited States and Canada from Jan. 
1 to June 30, 1918, was 5455 tons. 
During the same period the producers 
sold, shipped or used in the manu- 
facture of abrasive articles approxi- 
mately 4500 tons, and the stock on 
hand at the mines June 30 was about 
1500 tons. As compared with the 
same period in 1917, there was a 
large decrease in the quantity of 
emery mined, and the output from 
January to June, 1918, inclusive, was 
considerably less than half of the mine 
conga of emery for the entire year 
1917. During the first half of 1918 
corundum was produced at about 
the same rate as in 1917. 

_ Artificial carbide abrasive, includ- 
ing carborundum, crystolon, and car- 
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bolon, were produced during the first 
half of 1918 by two companies in the 
United States and three in Canada. 
The plant output of crude carbide 
abrasives was 6583 tons. During the 
same period the producers sold or 
used in the manufacture of abrasive 


materials, 5633 tons, and on June 
30 ‘there remained as _ stocks 2840 
tons. 

Aluminum oxide abrasives were 


manufactured by four companies in 
the United States and five in Can- 
ada. The combined output of these 
plants in the first half of 1918 was 
28,341 tons. During the same period 
the producers sold or used 28,161 
tons and on June 30 there remained 
26,221 tons. The combined figures 
for carbide and alumina abrasives 
for the first half of 1918 are: 
Manufactured, 34,974 tons; material 
sold or used, 33,794 tons; and stock 
in hands of producers June 30, 29,061 
tons. As compared with the first 
half of 1917 there was an increase 
in production of almost 60 per cent. 
The production during the first half 
of 1918 was approximately equal to 
62 per cent of that produced during 
the whole year 1917. 


—s 


Australian Tin Industry 
is Encouraged 


(Special Correspondence) 


Newcastle, N. S. W., Oct. 19.— 
American “push” is needed to put the 
tin industry of Australia back on a 
flourishing basis. Since 1913 when 


‘ the output in Australia was 8240 tons 


the production has steadily fallen off, 
although there are ample tin deposits 
throughout the country. The condi- 
tion that the industry has fallen into 
was brought out at a recent confer- 
ence of tin producers with the offi- 
cials of the commonwealth govern- 
ment. The producers are seeking to 
form an association on the same lines 
as those of the copper and zinc pro- 
ducers. The number of concerns pro- 
ducing more than 100 tons of tin in 
a year does not exceed a half dozen, 
although the opportunities seem to 
indicate greater production would be 
possible with better business methods 
and more energy. 

A big deposit of gold has been 
found in Ophir, N. S. W., about 300 
yards from where in 1815 Hargraves 
discovered the first payable gold de- 
posit in Australia. The gold is de- 
rived from a pyrite vein of soft oxide 
of iron. One nugget taken out 
weighed 26 ounces. ‘A large deposit 
of lead has also been discovered in 
western Australia. 

The state government has started 
the building of three Isherwood 
steamers of 5000 tons each, the plates 
being obtained in the United States. 

The Australian Nail Co. has ob- 
tained a site adjacent to the Broken 
Hill Proprietary Co.’s property at 
Newcastle and is to erect a modern 
plant where 1000 persons will be 
employed. 

The Australian Institute of Mining 


Engineers recently held its annual 
meeting in Newcastle. Members came 
from the remotest districts of Aus- 
tralia. 


The following report on the mineral 
production of Tasmania for 1917 has 
just been made public here: Gold, 
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14,496,464 ounces; silver-lead ore, 9,- 
575,780 tons; blister copper, 5,845 tons; 
copper ore, 771,400 tons; tin ore, 
2,637,337 tons; coal, 63,412 tons, wolf- 
ram, 172,190 tons; bismuth, 4,212 tong; 
domiridium, 332,079 ounces; scheelite, 
69 tons; barytes, 52 tons; iron pyrites, 
7,685,549 tons; zinc, 48 tons. 


New Research Laboratory 


The manufacture of electrical ma- 
chinery and apparatus is one of the 
most intricate and complicated in 
industry, and is characterized espe- 
cially as being in a state of constant 
improvement and progress Every 
hour the various departments in the 
works are confronted with new prob- 
lems that require special research 
work. Provision is made in the new 
research building of the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. to deal with a large 
variety of experiments in many lines 
of work, including magnetic insu- 
lation, metallographic metallurgy, 
chemistry - organic and inorganic, fur- 


nace combustion, woodworking, illu- 
mination, glass blowing, etc. 
The power house contains motor- 


generator sets for supplying a single- 
phase, two-phase and three-phase cur- 
rent at 220 volts, and direct current 
at 250 volts (three wire circuit). A 
motor-driven air compressor supplies 
compressed air at 125 pounds pres- 
sure and a large motor-driven vacuum 
pump supplies the necessary house 
vacuum. A liquid air machine cap- 
able of supplying 1% to 2 litre liquid 
air per hour is also installed in the 
main power house. The storage bat- 
tery is housed in a separate room 
in the basement of the power house 
and consists of a total of 218 cells, so 
divided that various grouping and 
combinations may be obtained. 

In one end of the basement is the 
furnace room with a battery of elec- 
tric furnaces of various types, to- 
gether with the necessary control for 
melting, annealing and various met- 
allurgical processes. Stacks are pro- 
vided at each end of the building, 
with openings in the basement, for 
experimental furnaces using fuel, us- 
ually natural gas. The woodworking 
and metalworking shop and storeroom 
are also in the basement. 

On the first and main floor are 
the main and private offices, the 
library and the conference room. The 
remainder of this floor is assigned 
to physical, electrical and magnetic 
research. The second floor will be 
given over to the same general class 
of work as the first floor. The third 
floor is devoted to chemical and elec- 
trochemical research, illuminating lab- 
oratories and a glass-blowing room. 

While this new laboratory has been 
occupied for only a comparatively 
short time, the work already accom- 
plished gives much promise for the 
future. It is, of course, intended that 
the fundamental and advance work 
shall be carried on by this section of 
the engineering department. 

The research organization was 
founded in 1906 as one of the sev- 
eral divisions of the engineering de- 
partment. It is now divided into 
seven laboratories. The extent of 
work covered by the whole division 
is broader than is ordinarily included 
in research work. 
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-¥ British See Great Peace Trade Boom 


Iron and Steel Men Optimistic in Belief That Demand Will be Enormous, Although 
Cautious in Present Transactions Owing to Price Uncertainties—Mer- 
chants Oppose Balfour's Selling Agency Plan 


Bureau of Tue Iron Trape Revikw, 
ince’s Chambers. jon 


8 , Corporat St., 
Birmingham, Eng., Nov. 9. 


HE quarterly meeting of the 

iron trade this week in Birm- 

ingham reflected the optimism 

prevailing throughout the 
country due to the triumph of the 
allied arms. Much of the discussion 
pertained to the new conditions that 
will arise at the close of hostilities 
but the doubts and questions which 
the prospect of peace brings have not 
affected the pig iron market so much 
as it has other branches, and con- 
sumers are ready to take all they can 
get. This is not much, as supplies 
are again below requirements. 

In the north of England buyers are 
eagerly placing contracts under the 
allotments issued for the month. In 
fixing these the control courts are 
giving some consideration to neutrals, 
who are to have some parcels. Ship- 
ments, however, are still small, war 
needs at home getting primary con- 
sideration. 

Foundry iron is scarce and there 


is great eagerness to buy, while 
makers of this class of iron take 
business cautiously, owing to the 


practical impossibility of maintaining 
output of the best type of iron. The 
same spirit of caution was manifest 
at the Birmingham quarterly meet- 
ing, where most offers were reduced 
in tonnage before acceptance. 

Cost of production steadily in- 
creases, especially due to increase of 
wages. he recent adjustment of 
selling prices of pig iron in north 
of England will give the men 13 per 
cent more wages. In the midlands 
the raise is not so great, but wages 


neg will have to go up because 
last furnace managers are losing 
their men _ regularly through the 


larger remuneration in other indus- 
tries involving much less physical 
strain. Costs, however, do not greatly 
trouble the maker as he gets his 
compensating subsidy based on his 
costs table. 

The supply of steel-making irons 
is decidedly short and there is no 
prospect of an increase. 


Watching Military Situation 


The finished department of the iron 
and steel trades is much more keenly 
interested in the military situation 
than the makers of pig iron, chiefly 
because finished goods command rela- 
tively higher prices, and these prices 
are subject to greater reduction. It 
is clear from the fall in the value 
of iron and steel shares following 
the brightening of peace prospect 
that the trade is not quite easy in its 
view of the after-war outlook. Tak- 
ing a broad view, most of those in- 
terested in the subject realize that 
the peace demand for all metal and 
especially iron and steel will be enor- 
mous. Steel is wanted in vast quan- 
tities for building, railway renewal, 
general engineering, shipbuilding and 


many other lines. But the change is 
regarded somewhat anxiously, with 
the result that users are disposed to 
be cautious in their buying for a 
time. The large proportion of metal 
taken for shipbuilding gives an ele- 
ment of stability to the ‘situation. 
Some works make solely for ships, 
and building will certainly go on 
without any check for some time after 
the war. Some fall in price, however, 
seems to be generally looked for 
by both buyer nad seller. 

The government has given no in- 
dication of reducing its orders, The 
expenditure of ammunition in a gigan- 
tic offensive extending along the 
whole front has made new claims 
upon the iron and steel works and 
factories, and there is great pressure 
for delivery. Some merchants who 
for many months have had foreign 
business to place came to the quar- 
terly meeting to determine whether 
they could induce the works to take 
on this business, but they met with 
no success. The control by the min- 
istry is too rigid at present to give 
outside business a chance. Some steel 
makers complain that billets which 
they could well spare cannot be de- 
livered for lack of the requisite gov- 
ernment permit. 


Raw Steel Supply Increases 


The supply of raw steel has in- 
creased. he finishing mills, of which 
there are many in the Birmingham 
district, have large stacks of billets, 
bars, croppings, discards, etc, in their 
yards, partly because they have not 
been able to keep a full average out- 
ut from their mills. The largest 
Welsh mills have large lots of billets 
to offer, but for the first time during 
the war, they have failed to find 
buyers. This speaks eloquently of 
the increased make, and suggests that 
any rise in the prices of half-finished 
steel is unlikely just now, while it is 
possible that when peace comes there 
may be a move in the other direction. 
When the war demand ceases these 
mills will have a lot of steel to sell. 
Nothing has been heard of the ad- 
vances in gas strip, puddled bars and 
other lines for which the makers 
have been pressing. 

Messrs. .Baldwins, Ltd., one of the 
largest steel syndicates in the king- 


dom, has made a further extension 
bv the purchase of the Briton Ferry 
Iron orks in South Wales. The 


price given is $950,000. The concern 
has a group of most valuable plants 
in the South Wales area, especially 
in the neighborhood of Swansea. 

A peculiar development attracting 
much attention in Sheffield is an ex- 
cessive supply of steelmaking alloys 
such as ferrochrome and ferrosilicon. 
Merchants are able to offer deliveries 
from stock. The government is 
blamed by the dealers for importing 
silicon from America in excess of re- 
quirement. This material is so ex- 
pensive that dealers are rather 
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alarmed at the financial consequences 
of keeping an excessive quantity on 
their hands. The consumption of 
ferrochrome, tungsten and ferrovana- 
dium tends to decrease, especially 
the latter, in view of a marked reac- 


tion in the demand for high-speed 
steel. 
Oppose Selling Agencies 
The shouldering aside at every 


turn of the merchant by the min- 
istry of munitions in all war orders 
has caused considerable grievance, 
and some old established merchants 
are said to have had their business 
brought to the verge of ruin. The 
necessity to defend their interests led 
some time ago to the formation of 
the British Federation of Iron, Steel 
and Tinplate Merchants. The fol- 
lowing resolution on Lord Balfour’s 
departmental committee ort has 
been passed by the council of the 
federation: 


“This council while most cordially 
desirous of forwarding every effort 
to improve the efficiency and increase 
the volume of British production is 
strongly of the opinion that the 
rehabilitation and expansion of Brit- 
ish trade after the war will not be 
furthered but seriously handicapped 
by any attempt to drive out of Gag. 
ness the merchants of this country, 
whose activities must, in the future, 
as in the past, conduce to the mutual 
advantage of producer and consumer. 

“The council would view with grave 
concern the adoption of the recom- 
mendations of Lord Balfour’s com- 
mittee on trade after the war, in 
favor of the establishment of a 
national selling agency or agencies 
by manufacturers in the iron and 
steel trade. Such an agency or 
agencies would in the opinion of this 
council not only jeopardize the ex- 
istence of the merchant community 
which has hitherto carried on suc- 
cessfully the marketing of British 
iron and steel but would also threaten 
the interests of consumers and the 
freedom of trade generally. 

“If merchants are thus to be de- 
prived of their living under the aus- 
pices of government departments 
they are entitled to claim compen- 
sation from the state for the de- 
struction of their businesses. This 
council notes the recommendations of 
the committee that various advisory 
bureaus should be set up after the 
war under the authority of depart- 


ments of state to consider trade 
questions. Should these bodies be 
established this council urges the 


claim of the merchants to adequate 
representation thereon.” 


The Associated Manufacturers of 
Electrical Supplies recently announced 
the adoption of standard designs for 
porcelain-lined metal dome reflectors 
suitable for industrial lighting. The 
specifications are standardized. 





One of the 
most remark- 
able feats of 
the govern- 
ment in the 
war was the 
building of the 
largest shell 
loading plant 
in the world in 
New Jersey in 
six months. 
On a 1500- 
acre tract 
there now 
stands a for- 
est of build- 
ings instead of 
trees, 2000 
tons of materi- 
al being con- 
sumed in the 
production of 
52,000 loaded 
shells daily. 
This Pp lant 
which cost 
approximately 
$11,000,000 is 
the greatest of 
the govern- 
ments “big 
foue” shell 
loading plants 


Here work- 
men are seen 
shellacing the 
inside of 
empty shells to 
protect the ex- 
plosive charge 
from impuri- 
ties in th e 
metal, *paint- 
ing” the out- 
side of the 
shells by 
means of com- 
pressed air 
and weighing 
and marking 
the shells. 
The marking 
of shells alone. 
to designate 
size, load and 
range, requires 
250,000 oper- 
ations daily in 
this Pp lant 
which requires 
all the prod- 
ucts of 75 fac- 
tories in vari- 
ous parts of 
the country de- 
voted to the 
makin ¥ of 
shell casings 
and explosives 
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The oper- 
ating Pp lant 
consists of 13 
shell-loading 
units, each 
independent 
of the others 
and wit h 
equipment 
for loading 
13 sizes of 
shells, rang- 
ing from the 
recently de- 
veloped 37 
millimeter to 
th e 16-inch 
shells. There 
are 5000 
shell work- 
ers in this 
new indus- 
trial center 
which has all 
the nece s- 
sary equip- 
ment 






































When the 
shell is filled 
with the high 
explosive to 
wit h in 8 
inches of the 
top it 1 per- 
mitte dt o 
cool for three 
hours whena 
booster and 
adapter. ap- 
plhances to 
meu-e prompt 
e cplosion, are 
screwed in. 
The shell 
then goes to 
a revolving 
table where 
a special lac- 
quer is blown 
against it by 
means of 
compress ed 
air 































France May Soon Supply Own Needs 


Speed of Reconstruction Depends on How Quickly She May Recover Her Eastern 






Frontier Deposits—Allies Can Help Most by Assisting Her to Develop Raw 
Material—"'France for the French" Slogan of New Movement 


Paris Correspondent of The Iron 


ERMANS discovered before 
the French did the extent of 
the resources of the soil of 
France in iron, and from their 
geographic and geologic researches 
established the fact that from the 
tip end of Brittany, through Nor- 
mandy to the Rhine frontier there 
was an underlying band of iron ore 


and “mineralized” soil. The same 
was true of the central plateau, the 
Alps and the Pyrenees. oday these 


are all mapped and plotted, and 
worked to some extent. 

There are indications that France 
can come very near supplying her 
entire need can she but recover the 
eastern frontier deposits speedily. It 
is for this reason that reconstruction, 
and the speed with which it can be 
carried out, will depend largely upon 
how soon France can become a pro- 
ducer. The allies can help quite as 
much by assisting France to develop 
her raw material and the supplying 
of the semifinished material as they 
can by seeking to furnish all her 
needs of structural iron and _ steel. 
This is a conservative opinion of 
many industrial leaders and it would 
be well for American iron and steel 
producers to bear this in mind to 
avoid disappointment later on. France 
is going to protect herself with all 
manner of economic safeguards 
against the entire world. That Britain 
and the United States are destined to 
be more favorably treated than the 
central powers is by the mark. There 
is a big national movement already 
shaping itself in France for “France 
for the French.” 

The late victories in the north of 
France have liberated the region of 
Pont-a-Vendin, where the Societé 
Commentry-Fourchambault et Deca- 
zeville had created, in connection with 
the Compagnie des Mines de Lens, 
the Societé Metallurgique de Pont-a- 
Vendin, which was to draw its min- 
eral from the Societé des Hauts 
Fourneaux de la Chieres, and derive 
its coke from Lens, It now remains 
only to establish its sources of supply 
for this powerful company to get 
again into operation. The company 
was constituted in 1911 with a cap- 
ital of about $4,500,000 and was in- 
tended to produce 300,000 tons of steel 
annually. The plant was practically 
completed at the moment of the in- 
vasion and its furnaces were intended 


to be lighted in March, 1915. Since 
then it has seen devastation and 
desolation but the dawn has come 


again and the company is only wait- 
ing the required construction material 
to get into operation. 

oS 


America has an active and steam- 


boat chamber of commerce in Paris. 
It has done good work in many im- 
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portant questions, both before the 
war and since its beginning, and if 
the results have not always been sat- 
isfactory they have at least been ade- 
quate to the means employed. 


What the chamber has never suc- 
ceeded in doing is to get the ac- 
ceptance by the powers-that-be in 
the United States and in France of 
the principle of the “most favored 
nation,” a privilege which Germany 
enjoyed in France before the war. 
It seems astonishing but it is a fact. 
This suggests that the American 
chamber of commerce has its after- 
the-war work cut out for it along 
many lines. Perhaps it could take a 
leaf out of the book of the British 
chamber of commerce in Paris which 
is already looking after the interests 
of its iron and steel trade so far as 
international relations are concerned. 

At a recent meeting of the metal 
and machinery section of the British 
chamber in Paris most of the trades 
and allied interests were represented. 
The chairman, E. A. Beazley, made a 
report in part as follows: 


Representatives of the British and 
French governments recently met to 
consider the steps to be taken toward 
obtaining a greater degree of satis- 
faction for British traders in France 
whose interests are seriously handi- 
capped by existing arrangements bear- 
ing upon import and export restric- 
tions. 

Support has been obtained from 
various governmental departments 
which is expected to considerably al- 
leviate the unsatisfactory conditions 
existing. 


British Manufacturers Preparing 


Of course, mere words, without 
action, mean little, but in this case 
they do mean that with British manu- 
facturing industry close at hand in 
all that pertains to the specialties of 


the iron and steel trade, if not of 
raw materials, there is every likeli- 
hood that British manufacturers in 


many lines will be first on the ground 
when the demobilization of their big 
ammunition and armament plants 
turns their talents to the arts of 
peace. Americans, on the other hand, 
have 3000 miles of sea to cross. It 
is the same story that we heard re- 
peated so often before the war. 
America as a manufacturing coun- 
try is recognized by all the world 
as supreme, but there is still the mat- 
ter of geography to contend with, 
and also the matter of transport, with 
the world’s tonnage actually less than 
it was at the beginning of the war 
and likely only to exceed it, accord- 
ing to the statement of the chairman 
of. the United States shipping board, 
in 1922. A round trip from English 
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two to 


ports can be made in from 
to 30 


three days, from America 25 
days are required. 
ee 2 
Echoes of the Kaiser’s speech at 
the Krupp works in Essen are still 
heard, the last from Switzerland, 
where they get the news first. It 


appears that a socialist reunion has 
been publicly held at Essen since 
Oct. 1, wherein a member of the 


reichstag made a speech which throws 
still more light on the state of mind 
which reigns among the German 
masses. In part it is quoted as 
follows: 


“We have arrived at the turning, 
but the avalanche is close on our 
heels. Equal suffrage has been in- 
troduced in Prussia and all the joints 
of the monarchy whether they be 
yellow or black are cracking because 
the hierarchy would not bow before 
the will of the people.” 


This means, if it means anything, 
that the mass which produces the 
riches of a country is at last coming 
to its own in this land of cartels 
and syndicates. It means, moreover, 
that industry and labor alike are seek- 
ing the material with which to re- 
pair their trade bridges. 

* . * 


France is already developing her 
own mineral resources to an extent 
that she never before dreamed of. 
Miners in the coal pits have been re- 
leased from the army and are being 
granted a government subsidy of the 
approximate equivalent of 90 cents a 
day to cover the increased cost of 
living and the same procedure, on 
the demand of Deputy Bouveri in the 
French chamber of deputies, is to be 
granted to those working in the iron 
mines of Normandy and the center 
of France, and also to those who 
will be working before long in the 
iron mines of Briey and Longwy. 

A side light on recent war news 
is that heavy artillery bombardment 
was invariably directed by the French 
only on large groups of enemy troops 
and never, except in case of dire 
expediency, on industrial establish- 
ments, mines or cities. It was thus 
that while the coal capital of Lens 
was razed the city of Lille but a 
few miles away was scarcely touched 
by heavy shot. The furnaces of Briey 


for long never had a shot thrown 
into them and Metz, the capital of 
Lorraine, is still unscathed, though 
big guns have been firing over it 


for weeks into the coal mining cen- 
ters of the Saar. The psychologic 
explanation of this is that the Lor- 
raine capital was still considered 
French, while for long the contigu- 
ous territory behind, though within 
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» the confines of Lorraine, was peopled 
hae by Germans from over the 
- Rhine. 
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‘proximity to the Gulf stream. 
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* * * 


The Statistique Generale de la 
France in its last bulletin has pub- 
lished the following figures as to the 
living and the increase of 
wages since the war. They may be 
said to applv to those of the metal 
industries, although the figures are 


ECENT seizure has been made 
R by a British expedition under 
Sir Ernest Shackleton, famous 
Antarctic explorer, of German 
owned iron ore mining properties in 
the “no-man’s” land of Spitzbergen. 
The Spitzbergen islands, 400 miles 
from the most northern coast of Nor- 
way and 1200 miles from the Shetland 
isles, for years have been practically 
undisturbed amid seas of ice and 
snow, although it was known that de- 
sits of iron ore and other minerals 
ad been found there. Several com- 
nies, both English, German and 
ussian, have mined the land to some 
extent, principally for coal, but opera- 
tions were small owing to the impos- 
sibility of keeping labor, and to the 
difficulties of transportation. 

The Spitzbergen islands are in the 
Arctic ocean, between Barent sea on 
the east and Greenland sea on the 
west, and are approximately 400 miles 
north-northwest from the North Cape 
in Norway, and are about half way 
between Greenland and Nova Zembla. 
The group is comprised of six large 
islands and a number of smaller ones, 
the largest being known as West 
Spitzbergen. The total area of the 
islands is about 27,000 square miles. 
The backbone of West Spitzbergen 
consists of granite, and other archaic 
rocks, but formations and deposits of 
all kinds are also well represented. 
The climate in the southern part of 
the isles is mild, due to their 
For 
four months in winter the sun is be- 


low the horizon and for an equal 
eriod in summer above it. The 
islands are said to have been dis- 


covered in 1596 by the Dutch naviga- 
tor Barents, but no country has ever 
officially claimed the land, although 
according to one authority the archi- 
elago was formerly considered as be- 
onging to America. The islands are 
now usually considered as a European 
group, and are claimed by Russia as 
a dependency, but according to the 
British reports on iron ore resources, 
the question of territorial sovereignty 
has never been brought to a settle- 
ment. 

Various reports on the mineral re- 
sources of the islands have been made 
during the past few years, but until 
recently, none pointed to the existence 
of iron ore deposits of sufficient size 
to warrant extensive development. 
According to a report published in 
the Journal of the Swedish Iron insti- 
tute in 1914, iron does not appear to 
occur in any quantity in the sedimen- 


tary formations, and the deposits 
found are so small they do not war- 
rant any mining operations. Accord- 


ing to the report, deposits found by 
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not specified by trades. The weekly 


food cost of bread, potatoes, and 
sugar for one worker in July, 1914, 
in France was $1.47; in ngland, 
$1.23, and in Italy, $1.04. In Le 
1918, it was $2.75 in France, 45 
in England and was $2 in Italy. 


Wages in the same period, without 
taking into consideration specific 
trades or figures, have increased as 
follows in France: rough outside labor 


Englishmen who reported enormous 
deposits enclosed in diabase terraces, 
are lacking in economic value, as the 
ore contains only about 10 to 20 per 
cent iron. 

This report seems to be -con- 
tradicted by the private reports of a 
British mining company, which affirm 
the existence of large deposits of iron 
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70 per cent; male factory labor, 60 
per cent; female factory labor, 130 
er cent. In general throughout 
rance male labor has seen its wage 
augmented on an average of 60 per 
cent in the professions while female 
labor in like employ has increased 
120 per cent. This is far from meet- 
ing the increased cost of living which 
on all food items is estimated to 
be 87 per cent throughout France. 





Seize German Iron Mines in Spitzbergen 


ore close to the coast on Recherde 
bay. According to the reports samples 
of ore brought to England, when 
analyzed, showed an average content 
of 60 to 65 per cent iron, and 0.02 per 
cent phosphorus. The ore is magnetite 
and geologists who have been sent out 
to examine the deposits, report that 
they exceed in size that of the Gelli- 
vare mountain in Sweden. 


No reference to iron ore is made 
in a report published in England in 
1914, pertaining to the mineral re- 
sources of the islands. This report 
stated that the mineral wealth of the 
land consists mainly of coal and 
marble. The coal is of an excep- 
tionally high grade, and it has been 
estimated there are more than 1000 
million tons deposited there. Coal 
mines at Adevent bay have been 
worked by an American company 
since 1900. 


Despite these contradictory state- 
ments, recent reports indicate that the 
mines have been extensively worked 
by the Germans and with the occupa- 
tion of the land in view a British 
expedition has reached the isles. Ac- 
cording to the report made by the 
expedition’s commander, extensive 
German mining properties were cap- 
tured. He reported that modern 
equipment had been installed there, 
and the mines were being worked 
almost to capacity. He also stated 
the Germans had supplies enough to 
last them three years. 

With the announcement that Eng- 
land now intends to work the prop- 
erty, business men and manufacturers, 
both in America and England are 

















BRITISH WILL SHIP ORE 425 MILES TO THE MAINLAND. 





speculating as to what use this newly 
acquired ore will be put. Many are 
of the opinion the ore will be shipped 
to Swedish furnaces, for use in manu- 


Foundry Built and Operated 


lines in France, burning 
waste oil to reclaim scrap metal 
and then recasting the ingots 
into parts for damaged engines of 
war, British infantrymen, who for- 
merly were foundry workers, dis- 
played signal ingenuity, according to 
an account of their experiences read 
recently by Capt. A. E. Plant at a 
meeting of the Institute of Metals in 
London. While Capt. Plant’s paper 
was of a nontechnical nature, the 
extraordinary difficuities encountered 
jn setting up a foundry on the 
threshold of a battlefield and con- 
verting the flotsam and jetsam of war 
into armament developed certain fea- 
tures the institute considered of 
scientific interest. 

The first foundry in connection 
with the repair shops of the British 
forces in France in 1915 consisted of 
a corrugated iron shed, 25x25 feet. 
‘There was one pit furnace, about 
20x20 inches, built of firebrick. The 
only source of supply was the scrap- 
heap in the repair shop. Finally, an 
oil furnace of 500-pound capacity was 
installed and this was operated with 
a tar oil until the local dealer in the 
oil put up the price, when the foundry- 
men decided to experiment with waste 
oil and grease that had accumulated 
from the cleaning out of the engines 
and gear boxes of cars and lorries that 
were undergoing repairs in the shop. 
As the consistency of the oil varied 
considerably it was all poured into 
a 600-gallon tank and allowed to 
settle; the sediment was drained off 
at the bottom, the lighter oil flowing 
through small holes in the top of a 
special compartment. This oil gave 
better results than did the tar oil 
and for two and one-half years noth- 
ing but waste oil has been used in 
this foundry. 

Captain Plant stated that the oil 
consumption with a charge of 350 
pounds of heavy gun-metal scrap, the 
usual charge, averaged above 9% gal- 
. lans and the time taken to melt, the 
furnace being first heated, one hour. 
All the metal was run into ingots 
before being recast. A fair degree 
of success was had with this fur- 
nace in melting all the scrap metal 
except iron, the furnace failing to 
produce sufficient heat for the latter 
purpose. 

The next step in this do-it-on-the- 
spot plan was the building of a verti- 
cal furnace taking up to 100-pound 
crucibles still using the waste oil 
as fuel. The furnace was circular in 
design, the casing being made of 
cast iron and the lining of fire-brick. 
The blast-pipe had a jet 1% inches 
in diameter connected to it and the 
jet entered the furnace at such an 
angle that the issuing flame struck the 
furnace wall at a tangent, a whirling 
motion thus being imparted. The fuel 
oil was contained in a 15-gallon tank 
fitted with a hand-air pump and a 


T improvising a foundry behind 
the 
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facturing machinery. The shipping 
of the ore to Sweden would be an 
easy problem, as for years Sweden 
has had a concession with Norway of 


5-pound pressure 


pressure gage, a 
the furnace 


being maintained when 
was in operation. 


“The melting times varied some- 
what owing to the variation in temper- 
ature and quality of fuel oil, and con- 
sequently the consumption was not 
constant,” said Captain Plant. “An 
average time to melt 80-pound gun- 
metal ingots was 40 minutes, after 
the furnace had been heated up. When 
melting aluminium ingot an 80-pound 
crucible took about 15 minutes, the 
furnace being hot initially. 

“The essential points to watch in 
the use of waste oil are freedom from 
dirt, water, or other foreign matter, 
and the fact that it must flow freely 
to the jet. 

“Castings in iron, gun-metal, phos- 
phor-bronze, brass, and aluminium are 
produced in the same building, a por- 
tion of the floor being reserved for 
bronze and brass, as it is found that 
aluminium and iron castings can be 
successfully made on the same floor. 
All the scrap metal used is melted 
and first run into ingots, also the 
borings of gun-metal and aluminium 
from the machine shop. Over a ton 
a month of new white metal is made 
for lining and making die-castings for 
petrol engine bearings. The monthly 
average weight of castings produced 
varies from five to eight tons, and 
the castings number from 1600 to 
2500, being varied in character and 
weighing from a pound to nearly a 
ton, according to the demands. 


“Our two cupolas, fans, sand-mill 
and furnaces, with the exception of 
the first oil furnace, were made on 
the premises out of scrap material. 


“A few examples of the class of 
work turned out will indicate its 
varied nature: Bushes in gunmetal, 
cast iron Daimler’ water-jacketed 
cylinder heads, cast iron water-jacketed 
induction pipes, aluminum pistons, 
cast iron piston ring blocks, all kinds 
of bearings, brackets, pipes, and 
flanges in all metals, shop tools and 
jigs, tables for hydraulic pressures, 
aluminium pulley wheels and parts 
of radiators. 


“It is clear that by using materials 
on hand for the production of cer- 
tain parts for chassis that have be- 
come superseded since the war, a 
considerable saving in time on re. 
pairs can be effected, because the 
makers have in many cases exhausted 
their stock of spares for these pre- 
war chassis. 


“The chief points in favor of using 
oil for fuel in the circumstances under 
which we are placed are as follows: 
It is only necessary to have the fur- 
nace in operation about a quarter of 
an hour before the crucible and 
charge are introduced; it often hap- 
pens that the furnace is not required 
all day, and it can be put in and out 
of operation quickly; temperature 
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the port of Narvik on the north coast, 
This port could be utilized as a rail- 
road terminus for the importations of 
ore from Spitzbergen. 


on Battlefield 


Sav- 


control is easy and consistent; 
and 


ing in transport of solid fuel 
utilizing waste oil on the spot.” 


Pamphlets Aid Foreign 
Buyers of Steel 


Latin-American concerns wishing to 
specify American structural steel for 
building and railway purposes, can 
do so by referring to pamphlets in 
Spanish and English, recently issued 
by the bureau of foreign and domes- 
tic commerce. The text defines with 
scientific accuracy the generally adopt- 
ed American standards, as adopted 
by the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials. 

Among the pamphlets are “Standard 
Specifications for Structural Steel for 
Buildings,” Industrial Standards No. 
8; “Standard Specifications for Struc- 
tural Steel for Locomotives,” Indus- 
trial Standards No. 9; “Standard Spe- 
cifications for Carbon Steel Bars 
for Railway Springs,” © Industrial 
Standards No. 10; “Standard Specifi- 
cations for Quenched and Tempered 
Carbon-Steel Axles, Shafts and Other 
Forgings for Locomotives and Cars,” 
Industrial Standards No. 12, and 
“Standard Specifications for Carbon 
Steel Forgings for Locomotives,” In- 
dustrial Standards No. 13. 


New Edition of Equipment 
Catalogs Issued 


The seventh annual edition of “Con- 
densed Catalogs of Mechanical Equip- 
ment,” improved and brought up to date, 
has recently been issued by the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
The new volume appears in enlarged 
and improved form, and contains the 
general mechanical equipment directory, 
which was inaugurated as a distinctive 
feature in the 1916 edition. The names 
and addresses of more than 3200 dif- 
erent firms which are indexed arid cross 
indexed are given in the directory. The 
section of engineering data has also 
been extended and improved. In ad- 
dition to the data selected from the 
journal and transactions of the society 
for the past year, a summary is now in- 
cluded covering standards relating to 
equipment and processes, as formulated 
by committees of the society. A class- 
ified directory of consulting engineers 
who are members of the society is an- 
other new feature of this edition. 


The Wisconsin industrial commis- 
sion, which administers the workmen’s 
compensation act of that state, is 
requiring a certificate from physicians 
in each permanent disability case, 
showing the extent of disability and 
a physician’s report in all cases where 
the commission is to enter an award. 
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Find Nation Unprepared for Peace 


National Founders’ Association Sends Message to President Urging Gradual Cessation 


of War Work to Avert Great Disorganization—Warning Sounded 
; Against Spread of Bolshevism in United States 


HAT’ expressions of a conflict- 
ing nature regarding the proper 
method of procedure in this 
period of readjustment should 
have been made at the twenty-second 
annual meeting of the National 
Founders’ association, held at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, Nov. 13 and 
14, was not at all surprising, in view 
of a statement by one of the speakers 
who said, “We are equally as unpre- 
pared for peace as we were for war.” 

The deliberations of this gathering 
may be summed up in a message sent 
to President Wilson, which reflected 
the sense of the convention. It 
stated that in the interest of progress- 
ive and successful after-war readjust- 
ment the cessation of manufacturing 
essentials for war activities should be 
so tempered as not to produce domes 
tic disorganization and the widespread 
distress which would inevitably fol- 
low the sudden discharge of masses 
of employes who by their loyalty and 
fidelity to their industry, have so 
nobly promoted the winning of the 
war. 

The opinion was freely expressed 
that a grave dangér lies in the sud- 
den idleness of the large number of 
employes engaged in the manufacture 
of war equipment and, therefore, this 
message to the President was formu- 
lated in the hope that an opportunity 
will be afforded manufacturers to 
readjust their affairs from a war to 
a peace basis. In the discussion of 
this message a number of foundry- 
men stated that their contracts al- 
ready have been cancelled by the 
government, although one large pro- 
ducer of castings for government pur- 
poses said that his pliant will be 
permitted to continue on war work 
with the exception of retarding pro- 
duction by the elimination of over- 
time and Sunday work. 

A keynote of this meeting was 
contained in the address delivered by 
President William H. Barr, and pub- 
lished in part in last week’s issue of 


THe Iron Trave Review. Mr. Bart 
pointed out that the greatest prob- 
lem confronting American manufac- 


turers today is the liquidation of 
labor, and the impossibility of this 
country competing in the world trade, 
if we are to operate on a national! 
8-hour day basis and continue to pay 
the wages which have been imposed 
during the period of the war. 


Note of Caution Sounded 
George F. Monaghan, general coun- 
sel of the association, stated that 
there was a tendency on the part of 
the present national administration 
to deify union labor. He stated that 
unfortunately the sudden cessation of 
hostilities finds this country equally 
as unprepared for peace as it was for 
war. He pointed out that we are not 
facing a period of reconstruction, 
but are in the midst of a period of 
readjustment. He added that in- 
dustry which will require six months 


to rehabilitate must have govern- 
ment assistance to readjust its affairs. 
Referring to the trend of labor union- 
ism he pointed out that the leaders 
of this movement have injected the 
virus that it is the God-given right 
of the unions not only to control in- 
dustry but also the government. Mr. 
Monaghan sounded a note of caution 
in suggesting that the foundrymen 
avoid indulging in controversy with 
their employes more than necessary 
and that they should foster a peace- 
ful relationship between capital and 
labor. He urged further that the 
manufacturers of the country do 
nothing which might kindle the flame 
of labor unrest. 


Labor Situation Reviewed 


In his annual report, Commissioner 
A. E. McClintock stated that during 
the year strikes were declared at 
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plants of only 13 of the “members 
located in nine cities, which involved 
only 342 molders and coremakers, and 
at present there are only eight 
strikes among the members of the 
association. He referred to the ef- 
fort of the metal trades department 
of the American Federation of Labor 
to unionize the Birmingham, Ala. 
district. For many years this has 
been an open shop section, and the 
mines, furnaces and plants at the 
time when this Federation of Labor 
attack was made, were bitterly en- 
gaged on important government work. 
It was declared publicly that Birm- 
ingham was to be made a _ closed 
shop district and demands were pre- 
sented which stipulated minimum rates 
of pay for the different crafts and 
involved an 8-hour day, union recog- 
nition and a request that a com- 
mittee of employers be appointed to 


meet with the self-appointed dic- 
tators of labor to arrange details 
of a contract which each employer 


was expected to sign 

No response having been received 
to these demands, government aid 
was enlisted to avert a_ general 
strike. Subsequently, a general strike 
was called in which only a_ small 
number of workers in the metal 
trades of the Birmingham district 
walked out. However, the Federa- 
tion of Labor managed to have the 
alleged controversy referred .to the 
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national war labor board by which 
it was dismissed after careful con- 
sideration. In reviewing further the 
labor situation of the year, Mr. Mc- 
Clintock spoke as follows: 


“Subsequent to the failure at 
Birmingham, the molders in other 
parts of the country withheld further 
demands for union recognition, but 
proceeded with all the resources at 
their command to increase their mem- 
bership and urge increases in wages, 
regardless of the wage which might 
be paid in any locality. On the re- 
fusal of the proprietors of union 
foundries to grant exorbitant de- 
mands, the molders would walk out, 


remain on strike a few days, and 
then have themselves publicly pro- 
claimed as patriots by agreeing to 
resume work at the solicitation of 


a government representative and have 
the matter referred for adjustment to 
the national war labor board, or some 
other governmental agency having to 
do with the adjustment of labor 
disputes. 


“Within the past eight weeks the 
headquarters of the molders’ union 
have passed word to their various 


business agents and agitators that the 
practice of calling strikes to get 
quick action through the government 
was meeting with disfavor at Wash- 
ington, and that the -grievances of 
members of the molders’ union should 
be transmitted .in writing to one ot 
their vice presidents stationed at 
Washington, who would see that it 
was presented to the national war 
labor board and the case expedited 
as rapidly as possible. In order that 
no real or fancied grievances might 
be overlooked, blank forms have been 


prepared in the nature of a ques- 
tionnaire, so that any disgruntled 
molder or coremaker might have 
brought to his attention how satis- 


factory or unsatisfactory to him were 
the rates of pay, hours, shop condi- 
tions, sanitary arrangements and even 
the personnel of the management 
itself. 

“We are now face to face with a 
Situation where union agitators are 
projecting themselves into open shop 
communities,, where the workmen are 
patriotically and peacefully perform- 
ing their tasks, ferreting out one, two 
or three workmen in the plant, who 
are willing to sign a complaint which 
the union in turn will endorse and 
file with the national war labor 
board. 


Condition of Molders’ Union 


“The income to the national treas- 
ury of the molders’ union for the 12 
months ending Sept. 30, 1918, was 
$1,010,869; disbursed for strike bene- 
fits during the same period, $318,532; 
management and other expenses of 
national headquarters, $348,170, leav- 
ing a gain of $344,166. The total 
amount to the credit of their general 
fund, from which strike benefits and 
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headquarters’ expenses are paid, is 
$395,274. Based on the income for 
the six months ending Sept. 30 last, 
the average paid membership of the 
molders’ union was ,49,000, as com- 
pared with 44,000 for a similar period 
the previous year. Their present 
membership embraces approximately 
33 per cent of the estimated number 
of molders employed in the United 
States and Canada.” 


The formation and the work of 
the national war labor board were 
described by William H. Van Der- 
voort, president of the Root & Van 
Dervoort Engineering Co., and mem- 
ber of the board. Mr. Van Der- 
voort told the meeting of some of the 
difficulties encountered by the em- 
ployer representatives in_ the settle- 
ment of labor disputes. He expressed 
great relief that the end of the war 
was bringing to a conclusion the 
activities of the board. 

Herbert F. Perkins, division man- 
ager of the International Harvester 
Co., who has been acting as indus- 
trial adviser to Felix Dusstilarver, 
chairman of the war labor policies 
board at Washington, discussed “In- 
dustrial Management as Related to 
National Labor Policies.” He pointed 
out the great danger from the policies 
of organized labor as lying in the 
ignorance of fundamental economic 
policies, citing resolutions adopted by 
the state organizations of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor of Ohio, 
Illinois and other states. These 
resolutions called for the adoption of 
a 6-hour day in case there was idle- 
ness with an 8-hour day. They ad- 
vocated the fixing of a profit. of 6 
per cent on the capital invested, the 
surplus profit over this amount be- 
ing given over to the labor account, 
with all additional profits from a ris- 
ing market or lower operating costs 
to be added to the labor account. 
They included other equally unsound 
policies which could only result in 
disaster, Mr. Perkins said, and added 
that unsound economic views were 
held even as high as the cabinet 
itself, referring to a report of Sec- 
retary of Labor Wilson, which he 
quoted. He said: “Bolshevism is 
abused ignorance, blindly striking 
back under the leadership of ignorant 
criminals.” He warned against 
the spread of Bolshevism in_ this 
country if acute industrial depression 
and labor idleness should take place 
in the readjustment period. He ad- 
vocated that all manufacturers and 
merchants, together with leaders of 
public thought, join in such meet- 
ings as this, to add their weight to 
the associations of employers and 
bring about a more enlightened state 
of public opinion. 

Albert Greene Duncan, past presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, told of the 
work of the national industrial con- 
ference board. 


Women in Core Rooms 


H. J. Boggis, Cleveland, chairman 
of the committee on safety and sani- 
tation, presented a report on the 
activities of the year. J. -J. Wilson, 
General Motors Co., Flint, Mich., 
and chairman of the committee on 
foundry methods, discussed the em- 
ployment of women in foundries with 
articular reference to the Flint, 


ich., plant of the General Motors 
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District Officers 


First District 
A. E. Newton, chairman, Reed-Prentice Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
Enoch Shenton, vice chairman, Wm. Highton & 
Sons Co., Nashua, N. H. 
Cc. C. Chesney, General Electric Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. 
C. H. Tholl, General Fire Extinguisher Co., 
Providence, R. L. 
Charles L. Taylor, Taylor & Fenn Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
Ssconp District 
H. P. Macdonald, chairman, Snead & Co. 
Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J. 
James H. Caldwell, viee chairman, Ludlow Valve 
Mfg. Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Louis P. Willsea, Willsea Works, Rochester, 
N. Y. 
George C. Forgeot, Snow Holly Works, Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corp., Buffalo. 
Tuirp Disrricr 
Wm. 8. Hallowell, chairman, Harrison Safety 
Boiler Works, Philadelphia. 
Isaac W. Frank, vice chairman, United En 
gineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh. 
J. Turner Moore, Reading Steel Casting Co., 
Reading, Pa. 
John E. Thropp, John E. Thropp’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 
Alex. Jarecki, Jarecki Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
Fourtn Dusrricr 
C. F. Seelbach, chairman, Forest City Foundry 
& Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 
Samuel Blackburn, vice chairman, John B 
Morris Foundry Co., Cincinnati. 
E. R. Frost, National Machinery Co., Tiffin, 0. 
C. W. Russell, Russell Wheel & Foundry Co., 
Detroit. 
Wm. M. Taylor, Chandler & Taylor Co., In 
dianapolis. 
Firtn District 
EK. E. Baker, chairman, Kewanee Boiler Co., Ke 
wanee, Il. 
W. I. Winslow, vice chairman, Winslow Brothers 
Co., Chicago. 
John B. Strauch, More-Jones Brass & Metal 
Co., St. Louis, 
A. H. Head, John Deere Plow Works, Deere 
& Co., Moline, Tl. 
C. H. Cole, United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City. 
Sixtn District 
Max W. Babb, chairman, Allis-Chalmers Mfg 
Co., Milwaukee. 
Fred N. Prescott, vice chairman, Prescott Co., 
Menominee, Mich. 
John G. Osborne, Lakeside Malleable Castings 
Co., Racine, Wis. 
L. R. Barrett, Vulean Iron Works, Winnipeg, Can. 
Oliver Crosby, American Hoist & Derrick Co., 
St. Paul. 
Seventu District 
Geo. W. Watts, chairman, Canadian Allis-Chal- 
mers, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Hl. Cockshutt, vice chairman, Cockshutt Plow 
Co., Brantford, Ont. 
J. C. Russell, John McDougall Caledonian Iron 
Works Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
M. Gartshore, McClary Mfg. Co., London, Ont. 
E. H. Jones, Canadian Yale & Towne, Ltd., St. 
Catharines, Ont. 
EientH District 
J. Goslin, chairman, Joubert & Goslin Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
A. C. Converse, vice chairman, Price-Evans 
Foundry Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
W. D. Tynes, Hardie-Tynes Mfg. Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 
W. S. Mosher, Mosher Mfg. Co., Dallas, Tex. 
W. D. Trabue, Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
HonoraRy MEMBER 
0. P. Briggs, Minneapolis. 
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Co., and that of the Cadillac Motor 
Car Co., Detroit. A number of lan- 
tern slides also were projected which 
showed women employed in core- 
making operations. in the Flint plant 
ot the General Motors Co., women 
coremakers are engaged in the pro- 
duction of all small cores and re- 
cently some have been assigned to 
more important tasks such as pasting 
and assembling the most intricate cyl- 
inder cores. in the Cadillac foundry, 
Detroit, in addition to their em- 
ployment in the core department, 
women are engaged as timekeepers, 
checkers,*and also are grinding, sort- 
ing and inspecting castings in the 
cleaning room. He said it was their 
experience at Detroit and Flint that 
women are averse to change from 
one job to another and also lack 
shop discipline. On the other hand, 
they perform their assigned tasks very 
well and in many instances they 
perform their work much better than 
men. Mr. Wilson, stated, however, 
that it requires much patience and 
perseverance to be successful with the 
employment of female labor in 
foundries. 


Labor Problem Analyzed 


An analytical address on “Elements 
of the Labor Problem,” illustrated by 
a very interesting series of charts 
was delivered by Magnus W. Alex- 
ander, consulting engineer of the 
General Electric Co., West Lynn, 
Mass., and managing director of the 
national industrial conference board. 
Mr. Alexander divided the labor prob- 
lem into three general + divisions, 
namely social, economic and political. 
He stated that only too frequently 
employers consider only the economic 
aspect of the labor problem, whereas 
the social and political features have 
a very distinct bearing upon this 
important subject. Under the gen 
eral heading of “Employment Re- 
lation,” he made the following six 
divisions: Hiring, training, remunera- 
tion, labor policy, working conditions 
and betterment. 

Under the general classification of 
“Hiring,” he said, must be considered 
the available labor supply, whether 
native or foreign, and under the for- 
eign, whether English speaking, or 
non-English speaking, and also the 
available supply of men, women and 
minors. He discussed at length the 
education of the non-English speak- 
ing foreigner and he favored teach- 
ing them by some organization such 
as the Y. M. C. A. in preference 
to having the employer undertake this 
work himself, because of the suspi- 
cion that such action might arouse. 
A further subdivision under hiring 
was recruiting methods These _ in- 
volve solicitation by visits, advertis- 
ing and by correspondence, also solic- 
itation through such public agencies 
as federal, state and municipal. Under 
the private non-commercial agencies, 
he included employers, trade unions 
and employers’ associations, as well 
as private commercial agencies. He 
greatly deplored the fact that the 
purpose of some of the public agencies 
is being diverted to the ihterest of 
certain preferred classes, and as a 
result of the widespread establish- 
ment of these public agencies, the 
private commercial agencies have a 
comparatively small market for other 
activities. 

Another important subdivision un- 
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der the classification of hiring is the 


‘selection of workers. This includes 
the examination of the prospective 
employe both mentally and physically, 
and the racial characteristics. He 
stated that when physical examina- 
tion first was suggested and under- 
taken this feature was looked upon 
with suspicion by the leaders of the 
labor union movement, who believed 
that it was only another weapon de- 
vised by the employers whereby the 
elimination of certain workers might 
be brought about. Yet notwithstand- 
ing the widespread practice of exam- 
ining workers physically, he stated 
that only 1 per cent of the em- 
ployes so examined are rejected for 
physical defects. He also directed 
attention to the importance of con- 
sidering race characteristics, since 
some classes of foreigners are better 
adapted to certain lines of industrial 
pursuits than others. In a selection 
of workers, a trial frequently is re- 
sorted to and the record, experience 
and character of the prospect also 
are important factors in their em- 
ployment. Then follows the assign- 
ment to the job for which the worker 
has been employed. 

The next general subdivision was 
entitled “Training,” namely fitting 
the worker for the job and familiar- 
izing him with working conditions 
and work methods cf the shop in 
which he is employed. Guiding the 
worker on the job includes general 
supervision and involves special in- 
struction by the foreman, superin- 
tendent, etc. In this aiso is in- 
cluded the instruction that must be 
given the apprentice who is em- 
ployed for the purpose of giving him 
a general training in the vocation 
which he has chosen for his life 
work. It is essential, Mr. Alexander 
pointed out, that records of attend- 
ance, absence and lateness of em- 
ployes be kept, as well as information 
regarding their habits, neatness, gen- 
eral attitude, in addition to their per- 
formance, including speed and ac- 
curacy of operation. 

Under the general subdivision of 
“Remuneration,” the speaker consid- 
ered direct wages, such as might be 
stipulated per hour, per day, per 
week, or*remuneration. based on out- 
put, such as the piece-rate or con- 
tract system. Discussing profit-shar- 
ing he stated the division could be 
based on the profits or on the pro- 
duction. He tavored the production 
basis because of the fact that the 
worker has little or no control over 
the profits, whereas he is in control 
of production and profit-sharing, 
therefore, should be on this _ basis, 
he believed. The profits could be 
shared in the form of cash, stock or 
partnership in the company. 

The speaker was of the opinion 
that wherever the question of col- 
lective bargaining or individual bar- 
gaining would be left to a vote of 
the employes, an overwhelming ma- 
jority would favor individual bar- 
gaining in preference to collective. 


Membership Increases 


Secretary J. M. Taylor reported 
that the membership of the associa- 
tion has attained a new high mark 
with a total of 607 and that the 
number of employes engaged in the 
plants of members also exceeds all 
previous records. During the past 
year, 66 plants were admitted to 
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membership and there were only 16 
losses as the result of the closing of 
foundries and by _ resignation. In 
view of the uncertainty of the gen- 
eral labor situation it was decided 
to levy an additional quarterly assess- 
ment, which will practically double 
the reserve fund. The sum of $10,000 
also was appropriated for publicity 
work. Closer co-operation with the 
National Founders’ association also 
was sought by the Pacific Coast 
Metal Trades association and the 
foundry and metal working indus- 
tries of California and Canada. 

The speakers at the victory dinner 
held at the Hotel Astor on Wed- 
nesday evening, included Dr. George 
E. Vincent, president fo the Rocke- 
feller foundation, and Rev. Robert 
Johnston, pastor of the American 
Church of Montreal, who was lieu- 
tenant colonel of the 166th Canadian 
regiment. 


Stop Munitions 


In Initial Stages of Work in Canada— 
Government Places Orders 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 16.—Toronto firms 
engaged in the manufacture of munitions 
have received orders from the imperial 
munitions board to cease first operations 
upon munition orders. All work now in 
process may be carried to its final stage 
of completion until Dec. 14, on which 
date all work on shells will cease. 
Toronto firms engaged on shell orders 
for the United States government have 
so far received no notification to cease 
work. As there are many outstanding 
American shell contracts, a large number 
of munition workers will still be re- 
quired until these are either cancelled or 
completed. 

With the cessation of hostilities the 
problem of the stoppage of work at the 
munition plants and the transfer of the 
workers to other employments is being 
considered by the munitions board and 
manufacturers. The board is in com- 
munication with the British ministry of 
munitions as to the probable cancellation 
of contracts. Some contracts contain 
cancellation clauses, but in many in- 
stances work was commenced without 
any written contract being signed. In 
the general rush contracts were taken 
on terms loosely drawn and on time 
limits which are impossible of legal ful- 
fillment which might furnish grounds for 
cancellation on account of delays in 
delivery. Until some definite official pro- 
nouncement of policy is made the whole 
situation is one of uncertainty. 

In the meantime the munition industry 
has been gradually slackening and a 
large proportion of the labor employed 
has been already absorbed into other in- 
dustries. According to the figures of the 
labor department there were at the end 
of September 215,000 men and 5000 
women engaged in the production of 
munitions, as compared with the highest 
previous number of 275,000 men and 
35,000 women, and since that time there 
has been a further steady reduction. 

Most of the munition plants have 
given consideration to readjustment and 
some of them have already established 
other lines to which they are gradually 
transferring their employes. The manu- 
facture of tractors is favored by some, 
provided they could secure the protec- 
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tion formerly given to this industry, but 
the government, in view of agricultural 
needs, holds out few hopes for a restora- 
tion of the duty. 

The requirements of the railroads will 
absorb large numbers of skilled and un- 
skilled laborers. Conferences between 
the reconstruction committee of the gov- 
ernment and representatives of the rail- 
ways, the steel companies and car- 
building companies have brought out 
clearly the fact that there will be con- 
tinuous activity in these lines for a con- 
siderable period and a demand for many 
more men than are now employed: 
Nearly all the car shops have orders for 
months ahead. The Canadian Pacific 
railway shops in particular are very busy, 
with work to keep them in operation for 
nine months. The Grand Trunk, Cana- 
dian Northern and Intercolonial railways 
are much below their requirements in 
cars and the government will be required 
to give out heavy orders, insuring a good 
year in 1919 for car builders, with the 
prospect also of large export orders. 

All the railways next spring must 
make heavy expenditures for improve- 
ments which have been neglected during 
the last four years. They are all now 
short of men and for ordinary improve- 
ments and maintenance will require a 
large number of workers. 

The Canadian government placed or- 
ders this week for 200,000 tons of steel 
rails for the government railways, 
125,000 tons with the Dominion Steel 
Corp. and 75,000 tons with the Algoma 
Steel Co., the price to be based on cost. 

The rolling of these rails will begin 
immediately and deliveries are to be 
made at the rate of about 20,000 tons 
per month by each company. These or- 
ders will be followed by orders to 
various companies for accessories, angle 
bars, bolts, spikes and tie plates to the 
extent of about 65,000 tons. It is stated 
that these orders will be succeeded by 
others which will keep rail mills engaged 
for at least a year to come. 


Attack Pittsburgh Base 


Manufacturers and business men of 
Superior, Wis., have enlisted the sup- 
port of Gov. E. L. Philipp of Wis- 
consin in a campaign being under- 
taken for the purpose of eliminating 
“Pittsburgh Plus” prices on steel 
products. Prof. A. D. S. Gillett, .of 
Superior, writing to the governor on 
behalf of the city, suggested that the 
people of the entire state of Wiscon- 
sin have common cause with Superior 
for complaint against the continuance 
of the present base. 

Governor Philipp has answered the 
inquiry, saying in part: “I shall be 
glad to promote a movement in the 
state to bring the subject to the at- 
tention of the United States govern- 
ment for the purpose of securing 
orders that wilh revise the scale of 
prices on steel at the points of manu- 
facture so as to give all centers the 
benefit of location. As I understand 
it, the industry at the head of Lake 
Superior is not within the reach of 
the authority of the state of Wiscon- 
sin. The principle for which you 
contend, however, is one in which the 
whole people should be interested 
and I believe the course I have sug- 
gested would be a proper one to 
pursue.” 


























rmistice Terms Cripple Germany 


Surrender of Minette Ore Fields Makes It Impossible for Her to Restart War 
—These Fields Have Sustained German Industry During the 
Four Years of the World War 


commission, consisting of facturing centers, such as Essen, Dus- of the pig iron made in Europe has 
Mathias Erzberger, General  seldorf, Frankfort, Mannheim and _ been smelted from ore mined in this 
H. K. A. von Winterfeld, General von Karlsruhe, as well as Cologne,- Co district. Before the outbreak of the 


W ‘com the German armistice are many of the great German manu- It has been estimated that half 








Grunell and Naval Cantain von Salow, blenz and Bonn. The territory also war half the pig iron manufactured 

signed the allies’ terms for an ar- contains richly wooded sections, as in Germany was made from ores 
mistice in Marshall Foch’s private well as highly productive mineral from this district, and since the fields : 
car behind the battle line, midnight lands. were conquered in 1914 from the 
Nov. 10, they practically agreed to In the evacuation of Alsace-Lor- French, Germany has more than 

the industrial crippling of the Ger- raine and the conquered parts of doubled the tonnage taken from them. ; 
man nation at least temporarily. Be- Belgium and France, Germany re- It has been stated that without ac 

sides the evacuation of France, Bel-  linquishes control of what is con cess to these mines, the iron and 

gium, Alsace-Lorraine and other con-_ sidered the greatest mineral deposits steel plants in the lower Rhine val 

quered territory, the German army in Europe. In Alsace-Lorraine near ley would not be able to operate. 

must evacuate a neutral zone, extend- the city of Metz, the minette ore North of this district in France 

ing from the Rhine river 25 ‘miles fields in the Longwy-Briey-Nancy and Belgium are the great coal fields, 

east, and from the frontier of Hol- district, for years have produced the in the vicinity of Valenciennes, 

land to Switzerland. Within the zone major portion of Europe’s iron ore. France, and Liege, Belgium. Be 
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THE NEUTRAL ZONE SHOWN ON THE MAP IS INDICATED BY THE DIAGONAL SHADING. THE TERRITORY TO BE EVACUATED ON THE LEFT BANK OF 
THE RHINE IS SHOWN BY THE CROSSPATCH SHADING. THE MOST IMPORTANT INDUSTRIAL CITIES TO BE OCCUPIED BY THE ALLIES 

ARE GIVEN. THE MINETTE ORE FIELDS ARE IN THE NORTHERN PART OF LORRAINE AND RUN 60 MILES NORTH FROM NANCY 1 
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the war, not only did Belgium 


7 
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“mine enough coal to supply her own 


needs, but was able to export large 
quantities to France. When Germany 
conquered the country, she immedi- 
ately took over the coal mines, and 
the Belgian steel plants. In 1915 
under German domination, the coal 
output was 55 per cent of normal. 

he German territory lying on the 
western bank of the Rhine, to be 
evacuated, represents in productivity 
25 per cent of Germany’s entire 
manufacturing industry, 70 per cent 
of its mining products and more 
than 10 per cent of its agriculture. 
It includes an area of 20,000 square 
miles, and has a population of 11,261,- 
099. The German evacuation. in- 
cludes, the Rhine Province of Prus- 
sia, Rhenish Hesse, the Principality 
of Birkenfeld, the Rhenish Palatinate 
and Alsace-Lorraine. 


To Observe Neutral Zone 


The neutral zone of 25 miles on 
the east bank of the Rhine river con- 
tains the great German steel manu- 
facturing centers. In this district is 
located Essen, the home of the 
famous Krupp works, where during 
the war the number of employes is 
reported to have been increased to 
several hundred thousand. Within 
this zone also is the city of Cologne, 
which is the leading industrial cen- 
ter of western Germany. 

Putting aside the territory to be 
observed as “neutral” by both sides, 
the German nation has been prac- 
tically crippled by surrendering the 
minette ore fields. Without these 
mines, Germany can never hope to 
supply her iron and steel plants as 
importation of iron ore from other 
countries has been practically cut off 
since the outbreak of the war. Since 
then Germany has practically de- 
pended on the output of the minette 
mines, and it has been estimated 
mined from them on an average of 
42,000,000 tons annually. She has 
been able to mine outside this terri- 
tory only 7,400,000 tons. 

During the war this district pro- 
vided the German armaments with 
80 per cent of their steel, and with- 
out it, according to the most famous 
German iron masters, the German 
empire could not have conducted the 
war for three months. Fefore the 
war, France obtained from her por- 
tion of the minette fields, 15,000,000 
tons annually, and Germany obtained 
21,000,000 tons. In December, 1914, 
the German army succeeded in occu- 
pying the entire district, which con- 
sists of 225 square miles. Last Sep- 
tember the first American army wiped 
out the St. Mihiel salient, and reached 
the southern confines of the district. 

Besides the mineral products of 
the recovered provinces, which also 
includes 3,795,932 tons-of coal, cot- 
ton manufacturing had become the 
most important in Germany. Many 
persons living in the relinquished ter- 
ritories were employed at this work. 
The agricultural situation of these 
provinces was also excellent accord- 
ing to the last statistics compiled. 

What the final peace settlement 
will be is hard to predict, but it is 
apparent that Alsace-Lorraine will be 
returned to France, and as it is in the 
province of Lorraine that the minette 
ore mines are located, Germany will 
be practically crippled in a military 
sense. It would seem that the iron and 
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steel industry which, before the war 
was second only to that of the United 
States, also is bound to decline. 


Little Effect 


Of Armistice Conditions Shown in 
Coal Tar Products 


New York, Nov. 16—No radical 
effects of the signing of the armistice 
as yet are apparent in the coal tar 
products market. As a matter of fact, 
the only change so far is that some 
materials are easier to get. One of 
these is solvent naphtha which for 
the first time since the navy depart- 
ment issued its commandeering order, 
is being offered in the market. These 
offers have not yet been made gen- 
erally, but it is expected from now 
on this product will be more freely 
available. Solvent naphtha may be 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Spot 
Per Gallon at Producers Plant 

NE ee eee eee $0.22te .27 
Toluol (on sales sanctioned by gor- 

ernment) (tank cars).......... 1.50 
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Per Pound at Producers Plant 
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quoted at 20 to 25 cents per gallon at 
producers’ plants, the same price pre- 
vailing when this product was re- 
moved from the market some months 
ago. 

Indications are good that the end- 
ing of the war will cause the war 
trade board to act favorably on ap- 
plications for exporting phenol. Not 
much change is expected in the 
naphthalin market as a result of the 
ending of the war. The amount of 
naphthalin going into explosives has 
been declining in recent months and 
of late has been rather small. Busi- 
ness booked in naphthalin during the 
past week was of a normal character 
including a few contracts for next 


year’s delivery. In benzol no im- 
mediate downward movement in 
prices is expected, since prices are 
regarded as low considering present 
conditions. Furthermore, uses for 
benzol have become more numerous 


of late and one of the biggest outlets 
is the use of this product as a base 
for motor fuel. The situation in 
toluol is being observed with interest 
in view of the fact that practically 
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all of this product has been going 
to the government for the manufac- 
ture of trinitrotoluol. So far ho 
government contracts for toluol have 
been cancelled, and it still is possible 
to obtain toluol only by action of 
the war industries board. A large 
part of the output of sulphate of am- 
monia continues to be delivered to 
government nitrating plants and there 
as yet have been no cancellations of 
contracts. Enough output is left, 
however, so that producers continue 
to sell material for nearby delivery to 
fertilizer manufacturers at $4.50 to 
$4.75 per 100 pounds at tidewater, 





Southern Metal Men Urged 
to Attend Meeting 


Adjustments necessitated by the 
practical ending of the war are to be 
discussed at the semiannual meeting of 
the Southern Metal Trades association 
at the Selwyn hotel, Charlotte, N. C., 
Dec. 3. President W. G. Mealor of 
the Gainesville Iron Works, Gaines- 
ville, Ga. has called. the organiza- 
tion together in harmony with the 
resolution presented at the time the 
annual meeting was adjourned last 
May. All southern metal tradesmen, 
whether members of the association 
or not, have been urged to attend the 
gathering. 

President Mealor in his call states: 
“A number of pertinent subjects. will 
come up for discussion. The condi- 
tions prevailing the last six months 
in the foundry industry may possibly 
continue insofar as volume of busi- 
ness is concerned, but the sudden 
settlement of the conflict will bring 
about numerous adjustments in lines 
of work covering the government's 
demands. It is essential for metal 
tradesmen to discuss these possi- 
bilities in their every phase, looking 
toward a line of action for the next 
six months.” 

C. A. McAlister has been a pointed 
chairman of a committee of i mem- 
bers on costs and J. M. Hollowell, 
vice president of the Spalding Foundry 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., chairman of a com- 
mittee of similar size appointed to 
consider revisions of by-laws. 


Card Combats Propaganda 


Frank D. Chase, Inc., Peoples Gas 
building, Chicago, industrial engi- 
neers, have adopted as their slogan 
the following: “No German products 
will be bought, used or specified by 
us.” A large card, bearing this in- 
scription is given prominent display 
in the company’s offices, and cards 
11x21 inches are being distributed 
by them so that the message they 
carry may be given wider circulation. 
Frank D. Chase, Inc., state that its 
only desire is to combat the con- 
tinuous and insiduous propaganda, 
issuing from Germany which has for 
its purpose that country’s escape from 
just retribution. 


Tool Builders Meet 


Postponed because of the influenza 
epidemic, the annual convention of 
the National Machine -Tool Builders’ 
association, Worcester, Mass., will be 
held at the Hotel Astor, New York 
City, Tuesday and Wednesday, Dec. 
10 and 11 





















of the Most Important Business Conferences Ever Held -~Congress 
and President to be Advised of Decision 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 19.— 
The reconstruction congress 


of industrial war service 
committees called by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States for Dec. 3, 4, 5 and 6 in At- 
lantic City promises to be one of the 
most important conferences ever held 
by American business men. A 
thorough examination will be made 
of the new problems which have been 
thrust on the nation by the sudden 
shift in world affairs, and it is prob- 
able that a more extensive study will 
be provided for. The purpose of the 
congress is to make recommendations 
to the President and congress for 
legislation or presidential action 
which will serve the best interests of 
the country. The situation with re- 
spect to existing boards, organized 
for war-time purposes, will be given 
attention and a report may be made 
as to the advisability of continuing 
or disbanding them. 

The program for the conference 
has not been completed but enough 
of the details have been worked out 
to indicate the comprehensive way 
in which this conference will ap- 
proach the problem of reconstruc- 
tion. On Dec. 3, the first day of the 
conference, the 350 war service com- 
mittees meeting separately will take 
up questions of special interest to 
their own industries. At these meet- 
ings there will be formulated the 
policies of the industries represented 
by the committees and _ resolutions 
which individual crafts desire to pre 
sent during the conference. 

For the purpose of facilitating dis- 
cussion and co-ordinating the ideas 
of the various industries represented, 


the war service committees after 
meeting separately will gather to- 
gether in 35 related groups. After 


ward these related grotps will as- 
senrble as 10 major groups represent- 
ing the ten primary industries within 
the United States. 

The 10 groups as defined for the 


purpose of the conference include 
among others, metals and minerals 
other than iron and steel, iron and 
steel, chemicals and industrial pro- 
fesssions. 
How Groups Will Meet 

The 35 related groups, in which 
some changes will be made before 


the final program is approved, are in 
part as follows: 

Coal and coke; oil and oil products 
(mineral); gas motors, automobiles, 
engines and the like; steel and iron 
production, rolled and drawn; steel 
and iron products, fabricated or manu- 
factured; steel and iron products, 
cast; machinery, tools and power 
equipment; hardware; building ma- 
terials, except those otherwise speci- 
fied; farm operating equipment—agri- 
cultural implements, fences, etc.: non- 
ferrous metals, brass and alloys; 
acids, heavy chemicals, miscellaneous 
and industrial chemicals, paints and 


pigments, artificial dyes and _ inter- 
mediates, tanning materials and nat- 
ural dyestuffs; fertilizer and fertil 
izer chemicals; clay and clay prod- 
ucts, such as brick, tile and semi- 


porcelain clay: sand, lime and stone 
cement (except when otherwise 
specified); engineers, architects and 
accountants. 

A list of 25 questions has been 
sent out by the war service executive 
committee to the members of all 
war service committees for use as a 
basis for the deliberations of the in- 
dividual war service committees at 
their first meeting. These sugges- 
tions are not considered exhaustive 
and members of the committees have 
been requested to present other. sub- 
jects which they think should be dis 
cussed. The subjects are set forth 
in the following communication to 
the committees: 


1. What legal methods or means 
could be introduced in the craft to 
better stabilize prices, during the re- 


construction period, affected by the 
following: 

a. Inventories on hand 

b. Orders placed at war prices 
but not delivered. 

c. Labor costs and conditions 

d. Increased taxes. 


rates of interest. 
increased demand 
restricted dur 


e. Increased 

f. An estimated 
for nonwar materials 
ing the war period. 

g. Will an increased production of! 
your commodity increase the price 
of material or labor, or will a con 
trolled redistribution of material and 
labor from war industries prevent 
such an increase? 

h. Discuss the practice of the sale 
of commodities at a price less than 
the cost of production. Its injury and 
disturbance on the industries and 
the ultimate consumer. What meth- 
ods would you suggest to remedy this 
evil? : 

i. If the government sees fit to dis- 
pose of used materials and products 
in the open market, what effect will 
it have on your production and the 
sale of new goods? At home? 
Abroad? 

j. If it is not 
government to sell 


advisable for the 
these goods on 


hand, either home or abroad, what 
shall it do with them? 

k. In this connection, what point 
of contact should business interests 
have with the governmental depart- 
ments in the sale or disposition of 
these various commodities? 


2. What is the estimated amount 
of labor, skilled and unskilled, male 
and female, required for the esti- 
mated 1919 production? What is to 
be the source of labor? How much 
must be moved? How much have 
you lost to war industries? 

3. What is your financial prob- 
lem during the reconstruction period? 
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Do you recommend governmental aid? 
Is financial legislation needed? Should 
the capital issues committee be con- 
tinued during this period? 


In this connection discuss and 
recommend, what financial obliga- 
tions, if any, the industries in your 


craft are under to the government 
for moneys advanced for buildings, 
machinery or as loans or security for 
government contracts. How are these 
to be liquidated or adjusted ? 

4. What method would you sug- 
gest for the cancellation of govern- 
ment war orders with your craft, 
that would create the least amount 
of hardship on the industries and 
permit a readjustment to normal 
commercial conditions? 

-¥ On undelivered government 
orders, what percentage of materials 
on hand, supplied either by the gov- 
ernment or purchased by you for 
these government orders, can be 
utilized by your craft for commercial 
purposes during 1919? What disposi- 


tion shall be made of those not 
usable? 
6. Have you any suggestions to 


continuation of the 
war industries board or any of its 
divisions, or any other governmental 
departments during the period of re- 
construction? Such board or de 
partments to have the authority to 
control materials and regulate prices 
If so, for what period? 

7. What intelligent 
materials during the 
period could the war service com- 
mittee suggest which would prevent 
an over or under supply and avoid a 
demoralization of the market? Should 
this be controlled by the crafts or 
by a governmental agency? 

8. What effect had the war pro 
gram on your output? Was it in- 
creased or decreased? Will there 
be an increased demand during the 
reconstruction period? If materials 
are uncontrolled will prices go up 
or down? 

9. What is the estimated tonnage 

or unit of production of your raw 
materials for 1918? For 1919? Esti 
mated demand for foreign commerce 
for 1919? 
_ 10. What is the estimated demand 
for your finished product for 1919 
How does this compare with the aver 
age demand per annum in weight or 
unit of production for a_ five-year 
period immediately prior to 1914? 


make as to the 


control of 
reconstruction 


ll. Sources of your raw materials? 
Domestic or imported? If domestic, 
can railroad cross hauling be elimi- 
nated by purchasing nearer your 
plants? Causes of cross hauling? Ii 
imported, at what ports? Would 
other ports of entry be more advan 
tageous? What ports and why? 

12. The value of a uniform method 
of cost accounting for the individual 
manufacturer and the craft as a 
whole. 

13. What 


suggestions of the con- 
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vation division made to your craft 

sight, with financial profit to your 
¢rait, be continued during the read- 
possible to 
Maintain a conservation schedule after 
the war, without legislative authority? 

14. What methods and practices, 
other than those your craft has al- 
ready introduced, would simplify pro- 
duction, save materials, eliminate 
wasteful practices, reduce the number 
of styles, without destroying indivi- 
dual creativeness? 

15. What propaganda is necessary 
to educate the retailer and consumer 
to accept these eliminations and sim- 
plifications, and what plans might be 
arranged for better functioning with 
committees of jobbers and retailers 
handling your commodities? 






16. What percentage of the com- 
modities represented by your war 
service committee was produced in 
the United States before the war and 
what percentage imported? What 
suggestion have you to make for in- 
creased production for domestic and 
foreign commerce? 


17. What effect will foreign com- 
petition have on your business? Will 
it increase or decrease your produc- 
tion? 

18, What is the underlying reason 
for the importation of foreign-made 
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goods—Prices? Styles? Label? De- 
sign? Quality? Or excess demand 
over domestic supply? 


19. What disposition should be 
made by the government of her mer- 
chant marine? 


20. What steps have you taken, or 
do you propose to take, for the en- 
tire craft to take advantage of the 
Webb-Pomerene bill, which allows 
combination for foreign trade, or 
have you other plans? What do you 
suggest as the best means of finan- 
cing foreign credits? What percent- 
age of the foreign commerce hereto- 
fore controlled by Germany can your 
craft obtain and supply? 


21. What study is necessary, and 
what suggestions have you to make, 
in order to determine what are the 
needs of our allied countries for re- 
habilitation, and how far can you 
supply both raw and finished materials 
until they have been rehabilitated? 


22. Has your craft been solicited 
by, or are you soliciting, foreign 
countries to supply these materials 
for rehabilitation purposes? If 
solicited, does this come from the 
allies, or from neutral or enemy 
countries? 

23. Would you recommend the ap- 
pointment of a committee of United 
States manufacturers to confer with 
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similar committees from our allies, 
to learn of their plans for protecting 
industry during the reconstruction 
period? Also to obtain information 
regarding commodities and supplies 


needed by them and ourselves during 
this period. 

24. When the demobilization of 
military forces takes place, how can 
these men best be returned to their 
former industrial pursuits, and how 
will it affect your labor situation? 

In this connection, how closely 
should the conference work with the 
governmental bodies in the study of 
demobilization plans? 

25. What suggestions have you to 
make to encourage and stimulate pub- 
lic work, such as the building of 
roads, pavements, water and sewer 
extension, the construction of public 
buildings, school houses, etc.? What 
effect will it have on the labor mar- 
ket? 

In this connection the building pro- 
gram in the United States and espe- 
cially the utilization or destruction of 
new plants built for war’ purposes 
will be considered. The location of 
convalescent and reconstruction hos- 
pitals near industrial centers will be 
taken up so that these men can be 


trained in the factories nearest to 
the hospitals without creating new 
vocational schools. 


New Cireular Lifts Steel Restrictions 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 19.— 
Various restrictions imposed 
upon industry by the prior- 
ity regulations are modified 
in the new circular No. 57 which was 


recently issued over the signature of 
Judge Edwin B. Varker, priorities 
commissioner. The main provisions 


of this circular were published in Tue 
Iron Trape Review of Novy. 14. The 
complete context of the circular is 
given as follows: 

Section First. Section 5 of Revised 
Circular No. 21, issued by this division 
as of date Oct. 15, 1918, dealing with 
nonwar construction, is hereby amended 
so as hereafter to read as follows: 

“See. 5. Construction projects not requiring permits 
or licenses from Non-War Construction Section.—Con 
struction projects falling within the following classi- 
fications are hereby approved, and no permits or li- 
censes will be required therefor from the Non-War 
Construction Section: 

(1) Construction projects approved in writing by 
the Facilities Division of the War Industries Board. 


(2) All farm and ranch buildings, structures, or 
improvements. . 
“(3) All buildings, structures, roadways, plant fa- 


cilities, or other construction projects of every nature 
whatsoever, undertaken by the United States Railroad 
Administration, or by any rail or water transporta- 
tion company, organization, or utility (whether or not 
under the direction of such administration) or by 
the American Railway Express Company, or by the 
owner or operator of any telegraph or telephone line. 

“(4) The construction, maintenance, improvement, 
or development, by Federal, State, or municipal au- 
thorities of highways, roads, boulevards, bridges, streets, 
parks, and playgrounds. 

“(5) The construction, extension, 
maintenance, or repair of any public utility, includ- 
ing water-supply systems, sewer systems, light and 
power facilities and street and interurban railways. 

“(6} The construction, extension, or repairs of all 
irrigation and drainage projects. 


improvement, 





“(7) Construction projects connected with the ex 
tension, expansion or development of mines of every 
character whatsoever or connected with the production 
and refining of mineral oils and of natural gas. 

(8) The construction, alterations, or extensions of, 
or repairs or additions to, plants engaged principally 
in producing, milling, refining, preserving, refrigerating, 
or storing foods and feeds. 

(9) The construction of new, or the 
or extensions of existing, schoolhouses, churches, hos 
pitals, and Federal, State, or municipal buildings, in- 
volving in the aggregate a cost not exceeding twenty 
five thousand dollars ($25,000). 

(10) The construction of new 
tures not embraced in any of the foregoing classifica- 
tions, or the repairs or additions to, or alterations or 
extensions of, existing buildings and structures, in 
either case involving in the aggregate a cost not ex- 
ceeding ten thousand dollars ($10,000). 

**(11) The construction of new buildings or struc 
tures not embraced in any of the foregoing classifica- 
tions, or the repairs or additions to, or alterations 
or extensions of, existing buildings or structures, in 
either case involving in the aggregate a cost not ex- 


alterations 


buildings or struc- 


ceeding twenty-five thousand dollars ($25,000), when 
approved in writing by the State Council of Defense 
or its duly authorized representative. 

(12) Buildings begun prior to September 3, 1918, 


where a substantial portion of the building has al 


ready been constructed.” 


Section Seconp. All limitations on the 
production of building materials, includ- 
ing brick, cement, lime, hollow tile and 
lumber are hereby removed, and the 
materials so produced may be sold and 
delivered for use in connection with any 
building project for which no permit 
or license is required under revised 
priority circular No. 21, as further re- 
vised by section first hereof, or to any 
project authorized by permits or licenses 
issued in pursuance of said circular. 
All limitations upon the production or 
use of lime or crushed or pulverized 
limestone in any form for agricultural 





uses are hereby removed. 

Section Tuirp, Restrictions upon in- 
dustries and manufacturers in their pro- 
duction of, or in their consumption of 
materials for, commodities hereafter in 
this section enumerated, as such re- 
strictions are expressed in orders and 
circulars issued by this division, are 
hereby so modified that such _ restric- 
tions for the respective periods provided 
for in such several orders and circulars 
shall be less than the restrictions pro- 
vided for in such ordefts and circulars 
to the extent of 50 per cent of such 
restrictions; that is to say, where the 
industry has been curtailed for a stated 
period a certain percentage of its pro- 
duction or in its consumption of ma- 
terials, such curtailment for such period 
is hereby reduced to the extent of one- 
half of the curtailment expressed in 
such order or circular. To illustrate: 
Where an industry for the last four 
months of 1918 has been curtailed 25 
per cent, such curtailment is hereby 
changed to 12% per cent for such 
period; where it has been curtailed 40 
per cent, such ‘curtailment is hereby 
changed to 20 per cent; and where 
it has been curtailed 50 per cent, such 
curtailment is hereby changed to 25 
per cent. The commodities referred to 
are as follows: 

1. Agricultural implements and farm operating equip 

ment, including tractors. 

2. Road machinery. 
3. Coal, coke and wood burning cooking and heating 
stoves and ranges. 

4. Gas ranges, water heaters, room heaters, hot plates 
and appliances 
Oil and gasoline heating and cooking devices. 

6. Electrical heating and cooking devices and appli- 
ances. 
Black galvanized and enameled ware and tin-plate 


o 


household utensils, 





























18. Bicycles. 


19. Electric fans (including motors). 


24. Rat and animal traps. 


29. Hand stamping and marking devices. 
30. Safes and vaults. 

31. Lawn mowers. 

32. Pottery. 

83. Pocket knives and similar products. 


38. Tin plate. 

39. Pianos, including piano players, automatic pianos, 
and parts. 

40. Pneumatic automobile tires. 

41. Passenger automobjles. 

42. Cash registers. 

Nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to release any industry or manu- 
facturer from the strict observance of 
the rules and regulations of the con- 
servation division of the war industries 
board as applicable to such industry or 
manu facturer. 

Secrion Fourru. Dealers (wholesale 
and retail) in raw materials, semi- 
finished and finished products are here- 
by relieved from the obligation to give 
and require pledges relating to such 
commodities, notwithstanding any pro- 
vision for pledges in any order or cir- 
cular heretofore issued by the priorities 
division, and notwithstanding any stipu- 
lation in any pledge that they will re- 
uire pledges from those who buy from 
them for resale: Provided, however, 
Building materials and other products 
shall not be sold and delivered for use 
in connection with dny nonwar con- 
struction projects save those for which 
no permit or license is required under 
priority circular No. 21, as revised by 
section first hereof, or those author- 
ized by permits or licenses issued in 
pursuance of said circular: Provided 
further, Manufacturers will continue to 
give pledges in accordance with the 
terms of orders and circulars hereto- 
fore issued, and comply with all pledges 
heretofore or hereafter given, save that 
they are hereby relieved from the pro- 
visions in such pledges as require manu- 
facturers to exact pledges from those 
who buy from them for resale. 

Section Firrn. The priorities division 
of the war industries board will, as 
far as practicable, assist industries in 
procuring materials, fuel, transportation, 


and labor to enable them to increase 
their operations to normal limits as 
rapidly as conditions may warrant. 


Precedence must, however, be given to 
stimulate and increase the production 
of cargo ships and supply the require- 
ments of the army and the navy of the 
United States, as well as to provide for 
this nation’s proper proportion of the 
enormous volume of materials, equip- 
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ment, and supplies as shall be required 
for the reconstruction and _ rehabilita- 
tion of the devastated territories of 
Europe. Precedence must also be given 
to such activities as will tend to stimu- 
late the production of foods and feeds, 
of coal, of natural gas, of oil and its 
products, of textiles and clothing, and 
of minerals; and to provide for de- 
ferred maintenance, additions, better- 
ments and extensions of railroads, tele- 
graph and telephone lines, and other 
public utilities, and to permit and stimu- 
late the intensive development of in- 
land waterways. 

The war industries board requests, 
and with confidence shall expect to re- 
ceive, the continuance of that whole- 
hearted co-operation and support of 
the industries of this nation which it 
has heretofore enjoyed, and which will 
make possible the success of so much 
of the industrial adjustment program 
covering the period of transition from 
a war to a peace basis as it is called 
upon to administer. 

Edwin B. Parker, 
Priorities Commissioner. 
Approved: 
Bernard M. Baruch, 
Chairman War Industries Board. 
Washington, Nov. 11, 1918. 


War Cancellations 


Asked in Resolutions Adopted by 
Malleable Casting Manufacturers 


Manufacturers of malleable iron at 
the November meeting of the Amer- 
ican Malleable Castings association, in 
Dayton, O., Nov. 12, unanimously 
adopted resolutions calling upon the 
government authorities to cancel im- 
mediately all contracts for war ma- 
terial, not imperatively needed under 
the practically peace conditions which 
now prevail, on the books of the con- 
tractors all over the country. It is 
stated that this action was taken be- 
cause of the realization that this ma- 
terial, so sorely needed in many other 
directions, will be scrapped in large 
measure as soon as it reaches the 
finished stage. The resolutions read 


as follows: 
“WHEREAS, The President of the United States 


has declared that ‘the war is ended;’ and 
“WHEREAS, the financial burden of this great war 
upon the people of the United States has been, 
and according to published statements of the sec- 
retary of treasury, will be many billions of dollars per 
year for several years to come; and 
“WHEREAS, the ending of the war makes unnec- 
essary the further immediate manufacture of war ma- 
terial of any character not needed for the support 
of our army and navy now serving their country; and 
“WHEREAS, it is known that existing contracts for 
the manufacture of war material that cannot be used 
eventually and must be paid for amounting to many 
huudreds of millions of dollars are in existence; and 
“WHEREAS, thousands of tons of malleable castings 
for war work have been ordered from the manufacturers 
of malleable castings in this country; therefore, be it 
“RESOLVED that this association respectfully re- 
quests those departments of the army and navy 
which are in charge of this work, have all such 
contracts for malleable castings immediately can- 
celled and as early financial adjustment arranged to 
avoid further loss of the people’s money; and be 
it further 
“RESOLVED that the members of this association 
respectfully suggest to the proper officers of the 
government that as quickly as possible, all existing 
contracts for absolutely nonessential war material of 
every character likewise be cancelled and arrange- 
ments made for early adjustments for work already 
done to the end that any further wastage of ma- 
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terial, labor and money may cease in order that 
much needed raw material and labor for domestic 
trade and future reconstruction business at home and 


abroad may be accommodated; and be it further 
“RESOLVED that this association urge every pa- 
triotie citizen in the country to lend their best 


efforts to the universal adoption of this suggestion.” 

Sessions were held in the morning 
in the banquet hall of the Miami 
hotel. After the noon luncheon, the 
visitors were conveyed in automobiles 
to the grounds of the Dayton-Wright 
Airplane Co., which has manufactured 
many of the airplanes sent from 
America to France during the war. A 
few of the manufacturers were given 
the unusual experience of testing the 
flying qualities of the machines. They 
were taken to high altitudes where 
the pilots gave exhibitions of fancy 


ying. 

Charles F. Kettering, vice president 
of the Dayton-Wright Airplane Co., 
was the chief speaker at the banquet 
in the evening. This was tendered by 
the Dayton Malleable Iron Co., and 
John C. Haswell, its president, pre- 
sided. Mr. Kettering reviewed in 
much detail the building of the ma- 
chines, the large number of obstacles 
thrown in the way of a more prompt 
and efficient production and the fact 
that just as they were beginning to 
turn out more airplanes in a week 
at this plant than could be produced 
in all the European plants of the 
allies put together, the war came to 
an end. He gave unstinted praise to 
the production of the Liberty motor 
and said that it was acknowledged 
universally by European experts to 
be far superior to anything thus far 


produced. He gave in detail much 
information as _to its weight per 
horsepower, lifting capacity, speed, 


durability, etc. Addresses were made 
by other guests later in the evening. 


Implement Makers Con- 


tinue Standardization 


Chicago, Nov. 16.—Appreciating the 
excellent economic results of the 
program of elimination undertaken 
as a war measure, the National Im- 
plement and Vehicle association has 
started a movement to continue it 
when government regulation ceases 
after peace is declared. An effort is 
being made to obtain the agreement 
of all implement manufacturers to 
continue the elimination program 
worked out as a conservation measure. 

In this program, styles and sizes 
which were almost duplicates, or 
which had no value over standard 
styles or sizes, were dropped. This 
was true also of freak styles of 
implements: or vehicles which had 
developed through a period of keen 
competition. The result has been a 
reduction of the number of castings 
and other parts, allowing closer 
standardization and more _ intensive 
quantity production. The plan has 
also reduced the number of imple- 
ments necessary to be stocked with 
dealers and is expected to reduce the 
number of machines left unsold at 
the end of the season. 

Restoration of half the 25 per cent 
cut in purchases of steel and iron 
material is welcomed and the industry 
will make no effort at present to 
obtain full privilege of buying, be- 
lieving the remaining 12% per cent 
now withheld will be restored soon 
by the government. 
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‘Barr Answers Gompers’ Statements 


Founders’ President Says Federation's Chief Misinterpreted His Address in Declaring 
Capital Will Not “Force Back’ Labor—National Founders’ Statements Made 


Text for Antagonistic Speech Against Employers 


EW YORK, Nov. 18.—William 
N H. Barr, president of the Na- 


tional Founders’ association, 

has issued a reply to a speech by 
Samuel Gompers in which the_ latter 
is charged with “misinterpreting both 
the spirit and intent” of Mr. Barr’s 
recent address to the association rela- 
tive to labor conditions in the United 
States. Mr. Barr urged employers 
not to antagonize labor and not to 
attempt reprisals, but to embark on 
the new era with a will for better 
understanding and co-operation. He 
pointed out that labor by means of 
politics had obtained considerable 
power and he urged the dissolution of 
“the throttling agreement between 
politics and unionism at the expense 
of industry.” 

Mr. Gompers seized on Mr. Barr’s 
speech for “ammunition” in speaking 
before the pan-American labor con- 
ference at Laredo, Tex., last week. 
He declared that American labor 
would not be “forced back” to longer 
hours and a reduction of wages “sug- 
gested by Mr. Barr” as the only 
means of enabling American manu- 
facturers to cope with industries after 
peace is declared. 


In a statement issued in reply to 
Mr. Gompers, Mr. Barr said: 


“The broadening of human vision, 
the desire for better.things in indus- 
try and the hope for permanent ad- 
vancement is not confined to Mr. 
Gompers, nor has it reached all other 
classes of society and passed by 
manufacturers. 


“Unquestionably the manufacturer 
is more deeply concerned in working 
out the great common industrial 
problems than are those individuals 
and organizations whose principal ef- 
forts are confined to vituperation and 
reduction of output.” 


Asserting that manufacturers do 
not intend to enter into a wage con- 
troversy at a time when all possible 
constructive energy should be utilized 
for co-operation, Mr. Barr declared 
that no precedent exists to answer the 
question of whether “the country can 
maintain its industries and secure its 
share of world trade on an 8-hour 
workday basis.” 


He added that the question of work- 
ing hours should be solved “in accord- 
ance with peace conditions and in a 
sensible business way,” and that “if 
our manufacturers can maintain their 
industries and furnish employment to 
all classes of workers onan eight-hour 
basis, the situation would be wel- 
come.” 

“Otherwise,” he said, “the result 
would be a common calamity with the 
worker the chief sufferer.” 

The same general principles applied 
to wages, he ance § 





Cessation of work on the 180 houses 
for workmen engaged in the muni- 


tions plants in Sharon, Pa., has been 
ordered fr Washington. Work 
started on the houses two weeks ago 
and they were to have been ready for 
occupancy in five months. They were to 
have involved an expenditure of $800,- 
000. 





Protest Wage Increase for 
Pacific Coast Workers 


Pacific coast manufacturers have 
sent a protest against the award o1 
the Macy board affecting hours and 
wages on the Pacific coast to the 
board of review and appeals at Wash- 
ington. The appeal is made in behalf 
of the shipbuilding companies only, 
but other concerns associated with 
the California Metal Trades associa- 
tion are also opposed to the award, 
although the retroactive feature of 
the award applies solely to shipyard 
workers. They maintain it is impos- 
sible to retain their employes at lower 
wages than those paid by the ship- 
yards. The minimum wage provided 
for blacksmiths is $1.48 an hour and 
some of the manufacturers claim it 
will be impossible for them to con- 
tinue in business if this award is 
permitted to stand. 

Thirty delegates of the Pacific Coast 
Metal Trades council recently met at 
Seattle for a preliminary discussion 


on labor conditions and it was indi- 
cated that the delegates will insist 
upon a 44-hour week. The council 


150,000 men 


represents 60,000 of the 
metal trades 


affliated with the allied 
on the Pacific coast. 


Elimination of Extra Time 
Cause of Strikes 


New York, Nov. 16.—Since the an- 
nouncement of the signing of the 


armistice last Monday workers in 
many, eastern plants have gone on 
strike for higher wages or because 
operations have been reduced to 
eight hours a day, thus preventing 
men from drawing time and a halt 
pay for work over cight hours. The 
biggest strike of this character is 


that at the South Brocklyn army sup- 


ply base, where approximately 5000 
men walked out when the govern- 
ment eliminated overtime at _ this 
plant. The demands of the men, in 
case overtime is not restored, are: 


Plumbers $1 an hour, plumbers’ help- 
ers 62% cents an hour, steamfitters 
and cement masons $1 an hour. 
Carpenters and other mechanics 
have quit work on the addition to 
the naval training station at Codding- 
ton Point, near Newport, R. L, due 
to elimination of overtime. The work- 
ers are leaving for other places. 
Representatives of the building 
trades. and the longshoremen’s union 
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at Norfolk have announced that a 
strike would be called at once if a 
new wage scale is not granted. The 
building trades demand $1 an hour, 
compared with the present rate of 
81 cents. The longshoremen demand 
that employers issue working cards to 
the men. 

Most of the companies engaged in 
the manufacture of munitions in the 
east are restricting operations to 
eight hours per day. Employes of 
the Remington Arms Co., and the 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., have agreed to work 
eight hours and a similar change was 
made without resentment by men at 
the plants of the Marlin-Rockwell 
Co. at Norwalk and New Haven, 
Conn. Employes of the Savage Arms 
Corp., Utica, N. Y., have filed a gen- 
eral complaint with the war labor 
board at Washington alleging that 
the company practices discrimination 
against union members and seeking 
a higher wage scale and other conces- 
sions. 

Representatives of the marine 
workers’ affiliated union of the port 
of New York have demanded an 8- 
hour day and increased pay. Lighter- 
men want $125 a month and found. 
They now are receiving $90 and 
found under an agreement entered 
into June 8 and which does not ex- 
pire until May 31, 1919. 

There are numerous small strikes 
in this district. About 100 men are 
out at the South Brooklyn naval 
base and about 250 are out at the 
Agar Mfg. Co., Brooklyn. 


Sheet and Tin Plate Wage 
Rates Are Reduced 


Wages for sheet and tin plate 
operatives were reduced at the bi- 
monthly wage settlement between the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers and the Na- 
tional Association of Sheet & Tin 
Plate Manufacturers, effected at War- 
ren, O., Nov. 12. It was shown that 
the average sales price of 26, 27 and 
28 gage black sheets for the pre- 
ceding two months was $5 as com- 
pared with $5.15 two months ago, 
which meant a cut of 4% per cent for 
sheet milb workers. The average 
sales price of tin plate in October 
and November was $7.85 per base 
box, as against $8 in July and Au- 
gust. This finding brings the wage 
rate for tin plate operatives down 3 
per cent. In tin plate the average 
sales price for the September-October 
period is within 10 cents of the gov- 
ernment maximum price and on black 
sheets, the average sales prices comes 
about 5 cents below the govern- 
ment’s maximum. The high level 
in both products was reached in the 
last two months of 1917, with $5.50 on 
sheets and $8.60 on tin plate, it was re- 
ported at the meeting. 
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Reduction of War Profits Tax Not Likely 


OWNWARD revision of the war 
taxes business men will have to 
pay out of 1918 profits does not 
seem likely. Secretary McAdoo 

last week wrote a letter to Senator Sim- 
mons, chairman of the senate finance 
committee, in which he said that in view 
of the German surrender the revenue bil! 
as passed by the house was more 
stringent than necessary. The large re- 
duction in military expenditures, he 
stated, will be cut from $24,000,000,000 to 
$18,000,000,000, the estimate he made last 
June of the total outgo for the current 
fiscal year. A reduction from $8,300,- 
000,000 to $6,300,000,000 in the amount to 
be raised by the revenue bill was recom- 
mended. He suggested the 80 per cent 
war profits tax be retained and the ex- 
cess profits rates applicable to the year 
1918 be kept where they are under the 
act of October, 1917; that both excess 
profits and war profits taxes be 
eliminated the following year, excepting 
for profits on contracts negotiated dur- 
ing the war period; that any deficiency 
in revenue be made up by increasing cor- 
poration and individual taxes. He recom- 
mended that the taxes payable in 1919 
come due in four quarterly payments, 
beginning March 15. The _ secretary's 
suggestions have been received favorably 
in fimancial circles, as indicating a 
prompt disposition to alleviate the con- 
ditions with which business must con- 
tend, a desire to reduce excess profits 
taxes and a plan to permit corporations 
to know in advance just what taxation 
they must endure for payment in 1920. 
If carried out, these recommendations, it 
is believed, would improve the long dis- 
tance outlook for the security markets, 
but would benefit corporations much in 
the near future. 

Some of the secretary’s proposals, 
however, especially those to abandon ex- 
cess profits taxation and to increase in- 
dividual income taxes in 1920 met with 
strong opposition from Republican sen- 


ators. Senator Penrose, who is slated 
as chairman of the finance committee 
when the senate control passes to the 


Republicans, declared the Democrats had 
no right to decide in advance for a 
Republican congress what should be the 
policy of taxation. There is a general 
feeling in the senate finance committee 
that the special excise taxes, including 
those on luxuries, should be cut out of 
the bill. Modification of other schedules 
also is favored, but some members feel 
the specific course of future revision 
cannot be determined until the transition 
of the cotintry from a peace to a war 
basis is fully advanced. 

The stock market has passed well into 


its second week of the transition from 
active war to the pursuits of ordinary 
business. At first Wall street was con 
fused, but later the situation was clari- 
fied. The market moved slowly and 
daily the volume of business has con- 
tracted. While there are no signs of an 
immediate bullish movement, no reason 
has been found for further discounting 
of unfavorable developments. [Ever since 
this country entered the war, the mar- 
ket has kept one eye turned toward pos- 
sible early peace. Many of the steel 
shares have not been marked up to 
levels commensurate with the dividends 
they have been paying. United States 
Steel common, now paying at the rate 
of*13 per cent per annum, dipped below 
par last week. 

Business and trade have not yet felt 
to any great extent the coming business 
readjustment. There have been some 
cancellations and manufacturers have 
shown an inclination to move cauticusly. 
In all quarters it is hoped that industry 
will be returned to a peace basis as soon 
as possible but there is a disposition to 
rely on the war industries board to see 
to it that the process is gradual and 
carried out with a real consideration of 
lhe interests of everyone concerned. 


American Rolling Mill Has 
Large Net for Year 


After providing for all expenses, the 
net incofMe’ of the American Rolling 
Mill Co., Middletown, O., for the year 
ended June 30, was $7,852,274, according 
to a report just issued by the company. 
Dividends declared during the year 
totaled $1,754,476 and the excess profits 
tax reservation was $3,798,822. The 
balance’of surplus amounted to $1,512,- 
962. In its report the company says: 
“At the time of issuing this report, your 
company is applying not less than 98 
per cent of its production to business 
considered ‘essential’ by the government, 
and all prices are regulated. 

“Sales billed during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1918, were $33,515,000. 
This represents an increase in sales of 
more than 400 per cent in three years. 
This large increase in volume of busi- 
ness is not entirely due to the abnormal 
conditions brought on by the war, but 
is largely due to the natural but rapid 
growth of your business, which was 
made possible by the very large increase 


in manufacturing facilities that have 
been provided by your board of di- 
rectors. 


“Current shipments are running at 
about the same rate as last year, while 
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the average price prevailing is consid- 
erably lower. It is, therefore, apparent 
that while profits will still be large as 


compared to normal times, they will be 
considerably reduced during the current 
year, 

“There has been no change in stock 
dividend policies, which means that stock 
dividends will be declared from year to 
year as conditions warrant. Even the 
very large federal taxes now contem 
plated leave your company in position 
{to support current cash dividend 
bursements. There is, however, 
necessity for conserving cash 
after dividend requirements 
provided.” 


Half Year’s Gain Large 


A profit of $28,078,120 in the six 
months ended June 30 is reported by 
the General Motors Corp., Detroit. 
The company’s report shows a bal- 
ance after taxes and extraordinary 
expenses of $12,587,259. There re 
mained $11,717,480 after paying pre- 
ferred dividends, which was equal to 
$11.14 a share for the $105,141,700 


dis- 
every 
resources 
have been 


common stock. The balance sheet 
showed that plants, equipment, pat- 
ents, good will, etc., had been 


grouped to a value of $68,708,687, an 
increase of approximately $30,000,000 
over the total six months before. In 
the statement issued as of Dec. 31 
last good will amounting to $11,697,- 
503 was listed separately. Inventories 
on June 30 totaled $56,219,729, an in- 
crease in six months of about $9,- 
600,000 


To Develop Electric Steel 


Under its former 
Steel Co., of 


name the Electric 
Indiana, Indianapolis, 
will be developed extensively by J 
Rogers Holcomb and Roger B. Far- 
quhar Jr., formerly with the Midvale 


Steel Co. who have purchased the 
entire capital stock, property and 
assets. Mr. Holcomb has become 
president with Mr. Farquhar vies 
president. Small electric steel cast- 


ings of high quality for motor trucks, 
tractors and allied lines will be pro 
duced in quantity 


Price is Corrected 


In the new price announced by 
the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute, for 19 per cent bessemer ferro- 
silicon, published on page 1113 of the 
Nov. 14 issue of Tue Iron Trape Re- 
view, through a_ typographical error, 
the figure given was $60.00 per gross 
ton above base. This should have read 
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OHN E. GALVIN, of Lima, O., 
was elected president of the 
Ohio Steel Foundry Co., Lima, 
Bucyrus and Springfield, to suc- 

ceed the late Harry Wright who was 
killed recently in an automobile acci- 
dent. J. W. Kaufman of Columbus 
was made chairman of the board of 
directors and J. T. Kaufman, secretary 
and treasurer. Frank Wright  be- 
comes first vice president and general 
manager in the re-organization and 
O. J. Smith is made second vice 
president. 

James Sorenson has become metal 
lurgical enginer for the Four Wheel 
Drive Auto Co., Clintonville, Wis. 

A. F. Boissoneau has been made 
assistant manager of A. Finkl & Sons 
Co., Chicago, steam forge works. 

L. A. Cummings recently became 
metallurgist for the Wright-Martin 
Aircraft Corp., at New Brunswick, 


Palmer Jordan has been made 
superintendent of the E. H. Jacobs 
Mfg. Co., Danielson, Conn., mill sup- 
plies. 

Roger C. Sullivan of Chicago has 
been elected president of the Great 
Lakes Dredge & Dock Co., to suc- 
ceed the late W. A. Lydon. 

William H. Martineau, general man- 
ager of the Leitelt Iron Works, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., resigned recently to 
go into business for himself. 

Thomas D. Crowley, sales agent 
of the Madden Co., Chicago, has been 
appointed assistant general sales agent 
of the Sellers Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

William E. Millhouse who has been 
with the Burden Iron Co., Troy, N. 
Y., for the past 42 years has been 
made general manager. 

Hugo R. Pausin became production 
manager of the Metropolitan En- 
gineering Co., Brooklyn, upon _ his 
resignation as superintendent of the 
E. W. Bliss Co., that city. 

Francis Jordan, sales engineer for 
the George Cutter Co., South Bend, 
Ind., has resigned and will be con- 
nected with the Wilson Welder & 
Metals Co., at New York. 

N. J. Gebert resigned recently from 
the Standard Roller Bearing Co., to 
become affiliated with Herman A. 
Holz, New York, manufacturer of 
testing apparatus. 

C. W. Stephens succeeds Nelson J. 
Smith as manager of sales for the 
Detroit Twist Drill Co., Detroit. Mr. 
Smith becomes assistant to President 
Muir B. Snow. 

J. R. Benge resigned his position 
with Leeds & Northrup Co.,. Phila- 
delphia, recently, to take charge of 
electric furnaces and controllers in 
the plant of the Tioga Steel & Iron 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Frank Haman was recently ap- 
pointed traffic manager of the Amer- 
ican Steel & Machinery Co., Mans- 
field, O., and has removed to the 





Men of Affairs of the Industry 


latter city from Bucyrus, his former 
home. 

H. E. Fields, president of the 
Wheeling Mold & Foundry Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va., recently was called 
into the service of the government 
as director of the chemical division 
of the war industries board 

Francis J]. McGrail has become gen- 
eral superintendent for the Walker 
Foundry Co., Erie, Pa. At one time 
he was foundry superintendent with 
the Struthers-Wells Co., Tonawanda, 


Russell Gangewere has been elected 
president of the Weatherly Steel Co., 
Weatherly, Pa., following its acquisi- 
tion of the Weatherly Iron & Steel 
Co. G. H. Bleim is vice president 
and Howard Hoegg, treasurer 

G. C. Thayer, formerly with the 
William Cramp & Son Ship & Engine 
Building Co., Philadelphia, has been 
selected as general manager of the 
Merchant Shipbuilding Corp., Harri- 
man, Pa., to succeed W. T. Smith 

J. Rogers Holcomb and Roger B 
Farquhar Jr., formerly with the Mid- 
vale Steel Co., Philadelphia, have be- 
come president and vice president, re- 
spectively, of the Electric Steel Co 
of Indiana, Indianapolis, which they 
have purchased. 

H. H. Bighouse, second vice presi 
dent and chief engineer of the C. O 
sartlett & Snow Co., Cleveland, has 
removed to the company’s Cleveland 
office with the discontinuance of the 
eastern branch at 50 Church street, 
New York. 

Maj. Sherman M. McFedries, who 
has been director of the Milwaukee 
office of the ordnance corps since its 
establishment a year ago, has been 
transferfed to the office of the pro- 
duction manager of the district ord 
nance office in Chicago. 


Dr. W. A. Brierley, chief dental 
surgeon of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., Pueblo, Colo., was elected first 
vice president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Dental Surgeons, 
which was organized recently at Chi- 
cago. 

I. E. McCracken, formerly with the 
Erie railroad as a master mechanic, 
has become identified with the sales 
department of the Laughlin-Barney 
Machinery Co., Pittsburgh, and will 
give special attention to the sale of 
machine tools to railroads 

S. S. Newton, vice president of the 
Luther Grinder Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
has been elected president of the 
company to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of C. J. Luther, who 
founded the concern. Franklin P. 
Mann succeeds Mr. Newton as vice 
president, 

Walter Sprinkman, assistant pro- 
duction manager of the Pawling & 
lHarnischfeger Co., Milwaukee, builder 
of electric cranes, enlisted in the tank 
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Men of the Iron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


corps and reported for the officers’ 
training school at Raleigh, N. C., a 
few days prior to the cessation of 
hostilities. 

John Drewson, who for the past two 
and one-half years has been superin- 
tendent of operations at the McKinney 
Steel Co.’s coke plant at Cleveland, 
on Nov. 15, became superintendent of 
operations at the new coke plant at 
Hazelwood, Pa., of the Jones & ughlin 
Steel Co. 

J. F. Curley, recently connected with 
the Canadian Steel Foundries, Ltd., as 
works manager of the Welland, Ont., 
plant of that company, and previously 
connected with the Thurlow Steel Co., 
Chester, Pa. has been appointed 
assistant works manager of the Pitts- 
burgh Iron & Steel Foundries Co., 
Midland, Pa 

W. E. Meub, secretary to James A 
Campbell, president of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. Youngs- 
town, O., has been appointed chair- 
man of the Youngstown chamber of 
commerce committee which is to 
have charge of the rehabilitation of 
the city’s returned wounded sailors 
and soldiers. 

John McConnell, who has been gen- 
eral superintendent for the United 
Alloy Steel Corp. Canton, O., for 
several years, serving as metallurgical 
and engineering adviser, resigned re- 
cently to become affiliated with the 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Chicago. 
He will have charge of alloy steel 
production. 

J. G. Butler Jr., Youngstown, O., 
president of the Brier Hill Steel Co., 
has been named chairman of the 
committee, appointed by the Youngs- 
town chamber of commerce, which 
will provide a memorial for Youngs- 
town’s soldiers and sailors and which 
will have charge of the reception to 
be accorded those who will return 
from the battlefields of France. 


Charles A. Fisher, director of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and formerly its treasurer, has 
been made assistant to President B. 
F. Jones Jr. James C. Watson, who 
formerly was assistant treasurer, is 
promoted to the position of treasurer, 
and William J. Creighton is advanced 
from the position of auditor to that 
of comptroller. 


Aldus C. Higgins, secretary of the 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., has 
been appointed a special representa- 
tive; Arthur L. Lewis, formerly super- 
intendent of Sleeper & Hartley, Inc. 
Worcester, Mass., superintendent of 
training, in district 1; and John C 
Spence, superintendent of the Norton 
Grinding Co., Worcester, Mass., a 
special representative-at-large, for the 
training and dilution service of the 
department of labor. The work will 
be in connection with the ordnance 
department of the army. 
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Many Cancellations Reach Tool Men 






Dealers and Builders Expect Extensive Reinstatement Orders When President Perfects Ad- 
justment Plan—Attitudes Differ in Entertainment of Cancellations—Steel Corporation 
May Operate Neville Island Plant to Increase Its Forging Capacity 


died away, when a wave of cancellations en- 

gulfed machine tool and equipment dealers. 
Unlike the difficult times of 1907 when the set-back 
to the automobile business dealt the machinery trade 
a particularly hard blow, the present lull finds it 
prepared. As one prominent midwestern dealer 
stated: “Cancellations? Yes, we have a number. 
But, this is the adjustment period we knew would 
come with the end of hostilities and some cancella- 
tions were not unexpected.” In some directions, 
however, it is thought the crest of the wave was 
reached during the past week. When the move- 
ment subsides and industry becomes adjusted to 
peace time pursuits, it is thought that a greater 
selling period than ever will ensue for machine tools, 
with a possible reinstatement of some of the orders 
now held up. 

Different receptions are accorded the cancellations. 
Some are merely considered orders to suspend opera- 
tions with a request for an affidavit tabulating ex- 
penditures. Of this character are the suspension 
orders received by those who were to have supplied 
equipment for the Neville island ordnance plant. In 
this case and many others a full settlement from the 
government is expected. Should the Steel corpora- 
tion decide to complete the project to add to its 
forging capacity, the issuance of new equipment lists 
is expected. All machinery for the forging plant at 
Beech Bottom, W. Va., of the Whitaker-Glessner Co., 
Wheeling, has been cancelled as well as for plants 
in the Chicago territory, which have not com- 
menced to produce shells. Those who have started, 
are running out their contracts. Cancellations in 
the east are few as compared with the large number 
filed in the central west. 

Diversion of tools to peacetime work is expected 


E “aie « of the peace celebrations had hardly 


to be easily accomplished. Many foresighted users 
sidestepped the ordering of special and single purpose 
machines and bought only standard tools. These now 
are busy taking an inventory to see how many machines 
are worn out and how many can be used on other 
than war work. Included in this category is the 
Cadillac Motor Car Co., Detroit, which anticipates 
a large pleasure car demand. Many automobile, truck 
and motor manufacturers occupy a prominent posi- 
tion in the cancelling movement which is thought 
by some to be a useless effort to reduce prices. The 
Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, and other Ohio 
and Michigan automobile companies all filed can- 
cellations. The Hercules Motor Co., Canton, O., is 
expected to reinstate its cancelled orders, since its 
contract is for motors for trucks and tractors. Some 
dealers have endeavored to cancel with makers and 
have met flat refusals, accompanied by the state- 
ment that the tools are practically complete. Makers 
are inclined to be fair, however, and are endeavoring 
to reach some middle ground for amicable adjust- 
ment, making a slight charge to compensate them for 
the trouble to which they have been put and to 
protect themselves against financial loss. 

Among the small inquiries received despite the 
distributed condition of the market, are some from 
the railroads. All lines under government control 
are expected to be large buyers of equipment before 
the railroad administration’s regime ends. Export 
trade is beginning to open up. 

Crane demand is virtually at a standstill, although 
the government continues to specify for railroads, 
navy yards, etc. Locomotive crane builders have not 
received many cancellations. At any rate, if can- 
cellations are necessary on cranes for foreign use, 
makers say the domestic demand is sufficiently large 
for their entire output. 


Tool Trade’s Interest Centered in Adjustments 


ern machine tool market, and, as a result, trading is of 

minimum proportions. The dominant question, never- 
theless, is not relative to what is developing in the way of 
new. demand, but rather to what is transpiring in the matter 
of cancellations. Everywhere this query is being made. 
The present lull is being taken as a matter of course, be- 
cause for many months such a condition was expected to 
develop immediately following the cessation of hostilities. 
But action with regard to war contracts has long since 
been a matter of conjecture and considerable uncertainty. 
So far, indications have pointed to a gradual adjustment 


Geen ssochine tool continues to characterize the east- 


and in the east up to the present time there have been 
comparatively few, cancellations as a direct result of 
Germany’s capitulation. However, until the transition 


of industry from a war to a peacetime basis has made 
furher progress the prevailing uncertainty will doubtless 
continue. 

At present, attention is centered upon the President, 
who, in consultation with heads of the various war boards, 
is shaping the program for reconstruction. While 
nothing definite is obtainable relative to plans under 
discussion, it appears likely that the work will be cen- 
tralized under one head, and to this end a commission 
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will be appointed to take over the duties of the war 
boards, in assuming the supervision of industry. Before 
such a commission would have power to go ahead, how- 
ever, enabling legislature would first have to be enacted. 
In the meantime, the war industries board, as a tem- 
porary expedient, is exercising control in the cancellation 
of all contracts in excess of $100,000, and is stabilizing 
conditions insofar as is possible. 

Railroad demand, which has been much in evidence 
during the past few weks, is now somewhat slower, and 
in some quarters little buying of this character is ex- 
pected until the close of the first year under govern- 
ment control. Despite this sentiment, nevertheless, sev- 
eral large railroad projects in the east are regarded as 


active. It is reported that Thompson & Starrett, New 
York City, are cancelling considerable equipment, but 
the actual extent to whRich this is being done is not 


The crane market continues quiet. 
War Work Suspended In Chicago 
A CTIVITIES of machine tool builders and sellers in 


known, 


the Chicago district have been more directly hit by 
the end of the: war than any other department of 
the iron and steel industry, .A letter has been received 
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== ~~ ALLOY STEELS 


Agathon Steels—born un- 





der a lucky star so one 
might think—our growth 
has been so rapid and our 
success so continuous, but 
we know that it has really 
been our adherence to an 
ideal and faithful untiring 
efforts that has given us 
the distinguished place we 
occupy today. 















A gathon Steel will serve your 
purpose best. 






THE CENTRAL STEEL CO. 
MASSILLON, OHIO 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Detroit Office—326-27-28 Ford Bidg., F. 
Walter Guibert, District Representative. 


Cleveland Office— Hickox Bldg, The Ham- 
ill-Hickox Co., District Representative. 

















Chicago Office—1370 People’s Gas Bidg., 122 
So. Michigan Bivd., C. H. Beach, District 
Sales Manager. 


Philadelphia Office—603 Widener Bidg., 
Frank Wallace, District Sales Manager. 






Syracuse Office—621 University Block—T. B. 
Davies, District Sales Manager. 


Export Dept.—20 Broad St., New York 





GATHON 
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by all manufacturers and dealers from the ordnance de- 
ene ae ay that all operations now in progress 
e held up until further and more definite notice. Ship- 
ments are to be held up and work stopped on machines, 
with ultimate cancellation as a possible result. Contracts 
provide for compensation for all work done on equipment 
and for all special tools not suited to general use and 
therefore not available for sale to other manufacturers. 
The Rock Island arsenal has stopped all shipments of 
tools, with adjustment to be made later. Contracts for 
shells where production has not been started have been 
cancelled, with reimbursement for expenditures already 
incurred. Shellmakers who are producing are allowed 
to complete contracts, under instructions to work only 
eight hours on weekdays, cutting out the extra hours and 
Sunday work, thus reducing labor costs. Meantime these 
plants are expected to obtain new business in their regular 
peace lines and be able to resume regular operation when 
war contracts end. In many cases the equipment of 
these plants is the property of the government and will 
be sold or junked. Special tools useful only for shell 
work will not come on the secondhand market as they 
are not available for general use. Several weeks will be 
necessary to clear the situation thoroughly as cancella- 
tions and holdups have befogged the market too much 
to allow a clear view. Demand for equipment from other 
than war work manufacturers is coming in well and it is 
believed the shift to a peace basis will be reached with- 
out widespread difficulty. .Dealers are now in the midst 
of confusion and unable to see the end of their troubles 
for the present. In many cases tools cancelled have found 
ready market among other users. The Western Foundry 
Co., Chicago, has had plans prepared for a foundry ex- 
tension at Morris, Ill. The DePere Mfg. Co., DePere, 
Wis., is planning to build a boiler shop. The Hesse- 
Martin Iron Works is building a new plant at Portland, 
Oreg., and the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Co. will build a plate shop at the same place. The 
Los Angeles Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, will build a plant 
at Phoenix, Ariz., for the manufacture of oil well supplies. 


Worthington, Minn., is planning a municipal pumping 
plant and Altus, Okla., will Spend $100,000 on waterworks 
improvements, 


Pittsburgh Entertains Daily Cancellations 


OTICE of what amounts to a virtual cancellation 
N of all equipment orders for the Neville island gun 

plant has been received by all manufacturers hold- 
ing contracts. In a letter received recently, these inter- 
ests have been asked to make a sworn statement of all 
expense that has been incurred to date. The common 
interpretation of this request is that the government 
either will abandon the project, or if at some future time 
it decides to go ahead, it will be on a _ considerably 
modified scale than at first contemplated. It is assumed 
that all orders will be cancelled, with payment for the 
work that has been done and that new lists with much 
lower prices will be issued in case the work is taken up 
again. The opinion is fairly general that if the work 
is resumed it will be by the United States Steel Corp. on 
its own account, basis for this belief being found in the 
fact that the corporation lacks forging capacity and is 
behind the larger of the independent companies in this 
respect. Cancellations of government projects, involving 
actual or prospective machinery and tool business are 
practically a daily occurrence. Following closely on the 
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suspension of work on several of the big nitrate plants 
the government had under way, came the announcement 
that work had been stopped on the Beech Bottom, W. 
Va., plant of the Whitaker-Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
All contracts for equipment for this plant have been 
cancelled. The trade as a whole is not greatly disturbed 
over these cancellations, for being government work, all 
expenses incurred will be paid and no losses will come to 
builders. Reports that much used machinery will be 
thrown on the market as a result of the ending of the 
war, however, occasion considerable uneasiness. The 
Pennsylvania lines west continue to send in inquiries for 
shop equipment and have not withdrawn any of the list 
previously issued. Indeed, railroad shop requirements 
hold out the best promise for immediate business, for it 
is realized that other shops are likely to go slowly for 
a time and the possibility of lower prices probably will 
hold up purchases of heavy machinery. 


Numerous Cancellations Received In Cleveland 


ITH but one or two exceptions, Cleveland machine 
tool dealers are all in receipt of cancellations 
by telegraph or letter. In their efforts to cancel 


with the tool builders, they have met with varying 
receptions. In some cases, work had not been started 
on the orders and cancellations were accepted. In 
others, cancellations were flatly refused and the state- 
ment made that a contract is a contract. Some makers 
insist on building the tools and point to the* govern- 


ment’s promise to reimburse all expenditures upon such 


equipment when ordered for war _ work. A. slight 
tendency to take advantage of such contract clauses is 
apparent in some directions. Builders who operate their 
own foundries and have covered on their pig iron re- 


quirements at a price, ask that a payment of 10 to 15 per 
cent of the cost of the machines be paid by the user 
as a recompense against loss. Others ask about 3 or 5 
per cent for the trouble to which they have been put in 
re-arranging their entire shipping schedules to satisfy 
demands that have been virtually commandeering orders, 
where shops with essential war work have had their 


equipment supplied by the government’s procurement 
division. A difficulty has been encountered by a manu- 
facturer who is building some equipment for the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co., in connection with metric 
specifications. The lathes which practically are finished 
are equipped with metric lead screw and on this account, 
he was unable. to accept a cancellation and_ stated 
that the machines could not be used elsewhere. Orders 


have been received to suspend operations on the 10 
special gun-boring lathes for the Neville island ordnance 
plant which were to have been supplied by a Cleveland 
dealer. That some middle ground for an amicable 
understanding in all these matters will be reached is a 
foregone conclusion. 


The wholesale cancellation movement bears the marks 
of hasty action and it is thought by some that many 
orders will be reinstated later. Several of the motor 


truck companies, who have cancelled their orders or 
endeavored to do so, are expected to reorder later when 
they discover they will require the equipment to produce 


the quantity of cars that will continue to be required. 
Another opinion is that cancellations have been made 
in an effort to bring down prices but no immediate 
reduction is anticipated. 

Opinions vary as to the length of the transition 





head of the Judson-Jackson Co., 


United States. 
40,000,000 pounds 
was about one-quarter of that. 


or approximately 
This placed the 


require d. 


builders. 


do equally as well as their enemy in arms. 





British and German Machine Tool Industry Compared 


N an address delivered a short time ago before the Silver Twenty-Five club of Birmingham, England; J. Judson, 
machine tool builders of that city made | 
facts are particularly timely in view of the trend of things industrially in 
Mr. Judson pointed out that in 1917 the output of German made 
$200,000,000, whereas the aggregate value of machine tools made by Britain 
British machine 
United States and Germany and he stated further that whereas the British empire had not been able to supply tts 
needs of machine tools both before and during the war, Germany had been able 


Mr. Judson believed that after peace is finally declared, German machine 
in after-the-war industry and that the world might expect to see an important group of German dadiiies 
He pointed out further that while the British equipment industry had made 
the past two years, this improvement was not sufficient to 
conclusion, Mr. Judson went on record as believing that if British toolmakers had the 
Germans as relating to finance and government aid, and was assured unrestricted output, 


observations. These 
Germany and the 
tools was valued at 


some interesting 
Great Britain, 
machine 


bad third as with the 


tool industry a compared 


to manufacture all the tools it 
would be a factor 
ti ol 
wonderful advancements in 
self-contained in this respect. In 
same facilities as do the 
they could and would 


tool competition 


make that nation 
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SPEEDING with 
ROLLING MILL JIM 








Say Fellows! you remem- 
ber the first of March I told 
you the “Hubbard” broke 
ground for a new foundry? 
Well here’s a picture of her, 
she started with a BANG, 
June 3rd. Just 93 days! She 
has some up-to-date equip- 
ment in her, installed by some 
speed artists, I'll say: electric 
furnace, open hearth furnace 
and all that swell stuff. Pike 
her off for yourself! 








So long, 


Glug Ulf fe — 


Hubbard Steel Foundry Co. 


EAST CHICAGO, IND. 
« “Hinds of Tron and SJeel Folls and Steed Castings, 
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period, wherein industry will become readjusted to a 
acetime _ basis. ne prominent dealer states that 
e yes things will not run smoothly again until 

after Jan. 1. Others Sre more sanguine in their hopes 

that the market will clear up in a week or two. In 
the meantime, the market is far from a chaotic con- 
dition. Inquiries are being received from day to day, 
although these, for the most part, call for one, two or 

three machines. The railroads continue to take a 

few machines and other shops are piecing out their 

equipment. It is expected that a huge volume of 
machine tools will be purchased by the railroads while 
remaining under government control. The Baltimore 

& Ohio will soon improve its shops, etc., at Norwalk, 

O., and the Pennsylvania is to spend approximately 

$1,500,000 on its engine house and machine shops at 

Pitcairn, Pa. The New York Central which has been 

buying small lots of machines from time to time is 

expected to become a large buyer in the near future. 

Other lines will likewise need machines. Many of the 

automobile companies have figured largely in the can- 

cellation movement, it is thought by some dealers that 
these same concerns in a few months will be anxious 
to replace orders for tools. The Packard Motor Car Co., 

Detroit, endeavored to cancel about 30 tools, including 

planers, lathes and drills. In contrast to this, the Cadillac 

company is taking inventory of its present equipment 


to see how much is worn out by munition manufacture, 
how much will have to be replaced and how much 
converted for regular work. Manufacturers of automo- 
bile accessories are looking after their equipment needs. 
The Guide Motor Lamp Mfg. Co., Cleveland, is asking 
for tools, including radial drills. The Ohio Injector Co, 
Wadsworth, O., wants a 42-inch mill, 

It is believed that with the removal of the restrictions 
on buildings, many companies who desire to expand 
will issue lists soon. The Eclipse Machine Co., Elmira, 
N. Y., contemplates the early erection of two additions, 
The Watson Mig. Co., Toledo, O., toolmakers, have 
plans completed for a new factory, which will include 
a large machine shop @nd_ office building. Export demand 
is opening up and inquiries are coming in from Eng- 
land, France, Belgium and South America. 

Locomotive crane manufacturers are without cancella- 
tions. They point out that even should no more cranes 
be sent to France, domestic demand will be maintained 
and a place is assured for their entire output. The 
government continues to allot cranes to the railroads 
and its other departments. The Philadelphia & Reading 
wants a 250-ton crane of 90-foot span for its shops 
at Reading, Pa., the Pennsyivania.is in the market for 
cranes, including two 2-yard grab buckets. The Bessemer 
& Lake Erie wants two 25-ton cranes with 76-foot 
span for its shops at Greenville, Pa. 
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New Construction and Kquipment 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 


from the Field of Industry 









Among New England Factories 


PORTLAND, ME.—The Ward Machine & Tool Co. 
has been incorporated as mechanical and electrical 
engineer, toolmaker, founder, metal worker, etc., with 
$10,000 capital by Charles M. Drummond, R. B, 
Buzzell and Wadleigh B. Drummond. 


DERRY, N. H.—The factory of the New England 
Fiber Mills Co. was damaged $125,000 by fire Nov. 14. 

PORTSMOUTH, N. H.—A $135,000 machine shop 
will be erected here by the navy department. C. W. 
Parks, chief of bureau of yards and docks, Wahing- 
tons, will receive bids shortly. 

BOSTON—The Durable Machine Tool Co., Inc., has 
been incorporated with $5000 capital by Martin A. 
Powers, Joseph Adams and M. M. Powers. 

BOSTON—The Carbon Products Corp. has been in- 
corporated with $100,000 capital by Roy A. Corey, 
Daniel B. Linn, Dorchester, Mass., and G. C. French. 

BOSTON—The Woods Steel & Process Corp. has 
been incorporated with $99,000 capital by D. Fletcher 
Barber, John L. Robison, Newton, Mass., and J. R. 
Hope. 

BOSTON—Plans are nearing completion for a dry- 
dock with a repair plant and other accessory shops 
for the commission on waterways and public lands. 
The proposed project is expected to cost $10,000,000. 

BOSTON—The Arthur C. Harvey Co., dealer in 
iron and steel, has purchased more than 300,000 
square feet of land in the Brighton district for fu- 
ture development. It adjoins the seven acres recently 
purchased. 

BOSTON—-The Massachusetts Sprinkler-Power & San- 
itary Engineering Co. has been incorporated to make 
automatic fire extinguishers, etc., with $50,000 cap- 
ital by Patrick J. Sullivan, Louis 8. Kaufman, Dor- 
chester, Mass., and John 8. Graham. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—The Lever Bros. Co. has let 
the contract for a brick, steel and concrete, fireproof, 
3-story, 50 x 60-foot addition to its factory. 


ERVING, MASS.—The Washburn-Hayward Chair Co. 
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contemplates building a brick, mill construction, fac- 
tory addition to cost $500,000. 


FALL RIVER, MASS.—The government contemplates 
building a concrete and wood dock to cost $2,000,000. 


LOWELL, MASS.—The United States Cartridge Co. 





Government Inquiries 


IDS on the following equip- 

ment are desired by the navy 

~ department, bureau of sup- 
plies and accounts: 

One engine lathe, 6943%, San Diego. 

15 motor driven lathes, 6984%, Washington. 

One lathe, 6985%, Boston. 
aa punching and shearing machines, 6997%, 

on. 

Machine tools, 6998%, Charleston. 

One milling machine, 7011%, Washington. 
' One milling machine, 7012%, Alexandria, 

a. 

Two automatic shapers, 7028%, Puget Sound. 
lapping machine, 7043%, Boston. 
hydraulic press, 70454, Washington. 
power hacksaw, 7052%, Philadelphia. 
One lathe and tools, 7063%, Great Lakes. 
precision lathe, 7065%, San Diego. 

Machine tools, including universal saw, hand 
planer and jointer, 7074%, submarine base, 
Connecticut. 

Seven drilling machines, 7100%, Boston. 

One planer and jointer lathe, band saw and 
universal saw, 7113%, Brooklyn. 

_ Schedule numbers, dates of open- 
ing and places of delivery follow 


the specifications of the tools. 











has let the contract for a brick, 2-story, 150 x 75- 
foot addition. 

WOONSOCKET, R. IL—The Woonsocket Machine & 
Press Co. has been. incorporated to make mill ma- 
chinery with $750,000 capital by Albert A. Jenks, 
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Leroy Fales, Herbert G. Beede, all of Pawtucket, KR. 
I., and Edward Rathbun. 

SHELBOURNE FALLS, MASS.—The Mayhew Steel 
Products Co., New York, has let the contract for a 
brick, 1-story 100 x 300-foot, and two 40 x 100- 
foot factory buildings. 

TAUNTON, MASS.—The Taunton Wire Co., Inc., has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital by Max Levy, 
Samuel Robins, New Bedford, Mass., and Thomas H. 
Kearns. 

WESTFIELD, MASS.—The Westfield Mfg. Co. has 
let the contract for a brick, mill construction, 2- 
story, 186 x 43-foot storage building to cost $30,- 
000. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—The New England Mill Equip- 
ment Co, has been incorporated with $20,000 capital 
by Otto Wechsberg, Alfred L. Fink and Linwood M. 
Erskine. 

EAST PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The Abrasive Machine 
Tool Co. has let the contract for a concrete block, 
mill construction, 1-story, 40 x 50-foot addition to 
its plant. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The Providence Stee] & Iron 
Co. contemplates erection of a $1,5000 plant addi- 
tion. Eugene G. Whipole is engineer in charge. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—aAbraham White will build 
a concrete block, mill construction, 2-story and base- 
ment, 44 x 54-foot metal shop and garage on 
Printery and Pettis streets. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Heppenstall Forge Co. 
has awarded a contract for the construction of & 


$19,000 addition to the Berlin Construction Co., Ber-_ 


lin, Conn. 


DERBY, CONN.—Plans have been completed for a 


60 x 250-foot machine shop extension at the plant 
of the General Ordnance Co. of Conn. 


WEST HARTFORD, CONN.—The W. R. Bennett Co. 


has been incorporated to do a general manufacturing — 
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When The 
Tractor Goes 


“Over The Top” 


think of the strain as the plow- 
shares bite deep into the clinging 
earth and the powerful engine beats 
steadily on. 

As it climbs, dipping now this way, 
now that on the undulating ground 
as a ship might at sea, the strain 
on every part is terrific and only 
the soundest design, the finest of 
materials and the most careful and 
skillful workmanship enable*the 
tractor to carry on in its share of 
the fight for economy. 


Farrell Steel Castings may be found 
in many of the most successful 
tractors. 


Conditions will not allow us to quote you 
now, but we want to later. 


FARRELL-CHEEK 
STEEL FOUNDRY CO. 
Sandusky, Ohio 
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business with $100,000 capital, succeeding the Bennett 
Metal Treating Co. 

DURHAM, CONN.—The factory of the Merriam 
Mfg. Co., maker of tinware, was damaged by fire 
Nov. 5, with a loss of $40,000. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Swift & Co. will 
brick, 3-stery, 90 x 110-foot building, to 
a 2-story refrigerating plant, to cost $150,000. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The Connecticut Life Insur- 
ance Co. will build an office building on Elm street 
after the war. 

WEST HARTFORD, 
Co, has been incorporated 


build a 
include 


CONN.—The W. Rk. Bennett 
to make furnaces, ma- 


ye 
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ALBANY, N. Y.—Burdick & Son have awarded 
a contract for the rebuilding of their plant which 
was recently badly damaged by fire. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Two warehouses, costing $20,000, 
will be erected here by the Sinclair Refining Co., 111 
West Washington street, Chicago. B. E. Potter, 
division superintendent, is in charge of plans. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A_ $25,000 factory building 
will be erected by the Gibbons Co., 316 Columbus 


street. The proposed structure will be six stories, 


45 x 75 feet. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Plans will be completed short- 
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chinery, ete., with $100,000 capital, by W. R. 
Bennett, M. J. Bennett and H. E. Shaw. It has 
let the contract for a brick, l-story 70 x 35-foot 
factory addition. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—The Fafnir Bearing Co. has 


let the contract for two reinforced-concrete 12,000- 
gallon oil tanks. 

NEWINGTON, CONN.—The mill of the Hartford 
Paper Board Co. was damaged by fire Nov. 14, with 
a loss of $125,000. 

STAMFORD, CONN.—The Waterside Mills, whose 
mill and power house were recently damaged by fire, 
will rebuild. 


EU UU e 


Along The Atlantic Coast 


PM UL 
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ly for a $175,000 extension to the government's power 
plant here. C. W. Parks, chief of bureau of yards 
and docks, Washington, will receive bids. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The R. J. Welch Corp. re- 
cently was incorporated with $9000 capital. 
BUFFALO—The Aluminum Castings Co. is arrang- 
ing to build a 1-story plant, 80 x 160 feet. 
BUFFALO—The Buffa!o Union Furnace Co. will 
spend $10,000 for the erection of an addition to 
its plant. 

BUFFALO—The Atterbury Motor Co. will build 





Cleveland. H. 


at Cleveland. 


The Heating & Power Equip- 
ment Co., Milwaukee, has changed 


its name to the Sterling Engi- 
neering Co., and has increased its 
capitalization from $15,000 to 
$50,000. 


* * * 

The West Allis Scrap Iron & 
Metal Co., West Allis, Wis., has 
changed its corporate style to 
West Allis Iron & Steel Co. The 
capital stock has been increased 
from $5000 to $10,000. 

“Yt es 

The Ford-Smith Machine Co., 
Hamilton, Ont., has removed from 
Earl and Princess streets to its 
new headquarters on Cavell ave- 
nue. While a part of the plant 
is to be ready this week, the en- 
tire plant will be in operation in 
about one month. 

« * * 

The Maryland Bolt Co., Conti- 

nental Trust building, Baltimore, 


has changed its name to the 
Maryland Bolt & Forge Co. 

* ft * 
The Keystone Brass Foundry 


Co., Pittsburgh, recently removed 
its plant from 116 South Beatty 
street to a building on Wolfen- 
dale street, Northside, Pittsburgh. 
It manufactures brass, bronze and 
aluminum castings. 
2 * 

The Fisher Brass Foundry Co., 

228 Muskego avenue, Milwaukee, 





Recently Announced Business Changes 


NNOUNCEMENT is made by the C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., 
‘1040 French street, Cleveland, that it has been found necessary 
to close its eastern branch at 50 Church street, New York City. 
All communications should be sent to the company’s main office in 
H. Bighouse, second vice president and chief engi- 


neer, who has had charge of the New York office, now is located 


manufacturer of brass and alumi- 
num castings, has changed its 
name to the L. D. Fisher Co., 
without change in ownership. or 


management. 
* * * 


The Toledo Steel Barrel Co., 
Toledo, O., has been consolidated 
with the Detroit Range & Boiler 


Co., Detroit. 
+ * 


The Kramer-Elgin Motor Co.., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has changed 
its name to F. W. Kramer Motor 
Co. 


The 


. . * 


Modern Tool & Machine 
Works has removed from 176 
Worth street, New York, to 344 
Mulberry street, Newark, N. J. 

* * * 


The Krasberg Engineering & 
Mfg. Corp., has taken over the 
plant, properties and business of 
the Krasberg Mfg. Co. It has 
assumed all obligations, outstand- 
ing contracts and orders and cor- 
respondence should be addressed 
to the new corporation at 536 
Lake Shore drive, Chicago. 

“eS ae 
the Co- 
Cleve- 


main office of 
Machinery Co., 
land, has been removed from 
1227 West Ninth street to 405 
Marion building, 1276 West Third 
street, that city. The company’s 
shop and warehouse is located at 
4227 Lorain avenue. 


The 


operative 
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an addition to its plant this winter. J. R. Spraker 
is general manager. 
BUFFALO—G, Elias & Brother, Inc., is asking 


bids on a gas producer plant. 

BUFFALO—The Globe Woven Belting Co. will build 
a $10,000 addition to its plant. 
BUFFALO—The Prest-0-Lite 
prepared for a charging plant 
BUFFALO—The Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor 
has had plans prepared for a 1-story addition 

185 feet, on Elmwood avenue. 
BUFFALO— The 


Co. has had 


here. 


plans 


Corp, 
20 «x 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 


Corp. contemplates the erection of a 1-story trans- 
former house. 

BUFFALO—The Strong Steel Foundry Co. has let 
the contract for a 1-story addition to its foundry 
to be 50 x 100 feet. 

BUFFALO—The Buffalo Pressed Steel Co. has had 


plans prepared for a 1-story addition 20 x 35 feet 
to its plant, 

BUFFALO— The 
contract to @. Grupp, 
plant, 100 x 130 feet. 

BUFFALO—The J. 
the contract for a 2-story addition, 
to its foundry. 

BUFF ALO—Francis G. Kroner, 527 
building, has plans for remodeling h's plant on 
erry street to make machine parts. 

BUFFALO—The United States Bronze & Steel 
Co. will build an addition to its plant here at 
ence. 

BUFFALO—The Pierce-Arrow Motor 
had plans prepared for a 1-story addition, 
feet, on Elmwood avenue. 

BUFFALO—The Buffalo Dry Dock 
plans prepared for a 2-story addition 
$20,000, and for a pump house 


Buffalo 
618 Linwood avenue, 


Airplane Corp. has let the 
for a 


has let 
100 feet, 


Ginthers & Sons Co. 
35 x 


Bank 
West 


Marine 


Co. 


50 x 


has 
96 


Car 


Co. has had 
70 x 150 feet, 
to cost 22 x 530 
feet. 

BUFFALO—The Metal 
Illinois street, is revising preliminary 
l-story, 60 x 100-foot factory building. 
president and manager, is in charge. 

ELMIRA, N. Y.—The Mfg. 
plates the erection of an addition to 

ELMIRA, N. Y.—The Eclipse Machine has 
let the contract for the erection of two additions to 
its plant. 

LOCKPORT, N. Y.—The McKim 
will build additions to 


Specialty Co., 25 
plans on a 
Elmer Rae 


& Alloy 


contem 
plant. 


Co 
its 


James 


Co. 


Foundry & Ma 


chine Co. its plant. 


Frederick Schrieber 
Webster 


CITY, N. Y. 
2-story 


LONG 
plans the 
avenue and 

NEW YORK CITY 
is building a 3-story 

NEW YORK CITY 
leased additional 


ISLAND 
erection of a 
Hancock streét. 
The 


plant at 


Asbestos Mfg. Co 
110 feet. 
Parts Mfg. Co 


for increased op 


Hacieh 
plant, 90 x 
The Eastern 
recently property, 
erations. 

NEW YORK 
Co. ts 
ete. 
YORK 
will 


The Wilsch 
immediate 


Machine & Spe 
delivery of milling 


cITY 
cialty seeking 
machines, 

NEW 
Power Co. 
50 feet. 

NIAGARA 
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MILL PINIONS 


MADE FROM 


Open Hearth Steel Castings 


We own and operate one of the 
largest steel foundries in the West, 
making castings from 1 to 100,000 
pounds. 


THE FALK COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


AGENTS: Pittsburgh—W. O. Beyer, 1024 Park igs New York—M. P. Fillingham, 50 
Church St. Wilkes-Barre—Vulcan Iron Works. Denver—Denver Engineering Works. 
San Francisco—F. W. Grimwood, Rialto Bldg. 
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Co. has let the contract to Seitz & Lageng for a 
$30,000 planing mill here. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—The Dorplan Motor Truck 
Co. recently was incorporated with $100,000 capital. 

WATKINS, N. Y.—The International Salt Co. is 
having plans prepared for an addition to cost $15,- 
000. George A. Wheeler is president. 

BEAVER, PA.—The Metal Products Co. has let a 
contract for the erection of an addition, 20 x 35 
feet, to its plant on Fifth street. 

BEAVER, PA.—Contracts have been signed for 
right of way and land purchased for a refinery on 
which work has been started on a four-acre site on 





ALTOONA, WIS.—Bids have been received by the 
common council for the construction of a waterworks 
and fire protection system. 

BARTON, WIS.--The Woodford Engineering Co. 
recently broke ground for the erection of a plant 
addition, 40 x 120 feet, to be “constructed at a 
cost of $25,000. 

DE PERE, WIS.—The De Pere Mfg. Co., E. 8. 
Clark manager, will build a boiler shop addition, 
100 x 100 feet, costing $50,000. 

FON DU LAC, WIS.—John A. Evans has opened 
a machine repair works and welding shop here under 
the name of the Fon du Lac Motor & Welding Co. 

HARTFORD, WIS.—The Hartford Canning Co. con- 
templates the erection of an addition to its plant, 
40 x 40 feet. 

KOHLER, WIS.—The Kohler Co. will build a 2- 
story cupola house, 40 x 88 feet, and a 2-story fac- 
tory addition. Brust & Philipp, Free Press building, 
Milwaukee, are architects. 

MILWAUKEE—The Allis-Chalmers Co. recently 
broke ground for the erection of a pattern shop. 

MILWAUKEE—The Industrial Controller Co. con- 
templates the erection of an addition to its plant, 
30 x 90 feet, to be constructed at a cost of 
$15,000. 

MILWAUKEE—The Luther Grinder Mfg. Co. and 
the American Grinder Mfg. Co. have taken govern- 
ment contracts for furnishing a total of nearly 7,500 
tool sharpeners and grinders. 

MILWAUKEE—The Wisconsin McLaughlin Co. has 
been organized with a capital stock of $100,000 
for the purpose of handling, and managing, owning 
and controlling the rights of the inventor of the 
McLaughlin fuel reduction system. 

MILWAUKEE—Representatives of two large in- 
dustrial concerns of Japan have been spending some 
time in Milwaukee for the purpose of inspecting iron, 
steel and machinery plants and placing orders for 
export shipments of machinery and equipment to be 
made as soon as practicable. The visitors are 
Minetaro Miyazeki, of the Oriental Mfg. Co., and 
Tyna Tanaka, chief chemist of the Asano Portland 
Cement Co., Tokyo. 

NEENAH, WIS.—The Neenah Brass Foundry Co., 
M. H. Hartman general manager, is building a 2-story 
shop and office addition to cost $20,000. 

RACINE, WIS.—The Hamilton-Beach Mfg. Co. is 
completing erection of a 3-story addition, 80 x 150 
feet. A foundry and machine shop “will bé- erected 
as soon as conditions permit. 

SHEBOYGAN FALLS, WIS.—The Falls’ Roller 
Mills has been bought by new interests who plan 
the erection of a new addtion to the plant. 

SUPERIOR, WIS.—The Stinson Tractor Co., Minne- 
apolis, has taken’ over the plant of the Continental 
Motor Truck Co. Complete new foundry equipment 
will be purchased. 

SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The Line Material 
Co., manufacturer of telephone and other electrical 
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Market street, West Bridgewater, by the Chippewa 
Oil Co. A pipe line eight miles in length ts be- 
ing laid to the company’s oil source in Bradys Run 
district. The improvement will entail an estimated 
expenditure of more than $60,000. 


BEAVER FALLS, PA.~—-The Dawes & Myler Co. 
is building an addition to its plant. 

BETHLEHEM, PA.—A $7000 addition will be made 
to machine shop No. 2 of the Bethichem Steel Co. 
The extension will be four stories, 36 x 64 feet. 


BRAEBURN, PA.—The Marlin Arms Co. will build 
4 1-story addition, 80 x 130. 


its capital and is said to 
contemplate erection of an extension. 


supplies, has inereased 


ALPENA, MICH.—The Alpena Industrial Works 
will move shortly to Port Huron, Mich., where a 
new site for a plant has been purchased. 

DETROIT—The W. M. B. Machine Co., capitalized 
at $15,000, has been chartered by Robert Wilde, 
William F, Beach and W. R. Meade. 

DETROIT—The Anderson Forge & Machine Co., 
F. A. Hinchman secretary, 2842 East Jefferson avenue, 
will build a 1-story shear building, 24 x 85 feet, to 
cost $7000. 

DETROIT—The Russell Motor Axle Co. has ob- 
tained permission to erect an addition to its plant. 
The company has been largely engaged in the man- 
ufacture of war products. 

ESCANABA, MICH.—At a special election, the 
city voted to purchase the plant and property of 
the North Michigan Water Co., operating the local 
water works system, at the appraised price of $298,- 
650 fixed by the state public utilities board. The 
North Michigan Water Co. has its general offices 
at Scranton, Pa. The city of Escanaba is contem- 
plating important extensions and improvemerts, plans 
for which will be prepared shortly. The work will 
be undertaken as soon as a permit can be obtained 
from federal authorities. : 

FLINT, MICH.—The Champion Ignition Co. has 
let a contract for the erection of a 8-story addi- 
tion to its plant to be constructed at a cost of 
$30,000. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—The Auto Indicator Co., 
capitalized at $50,000, has been chartered to man- 
ufactuer automobile indicators by W. W. Huelster, 
president, and V. I. Cilley, general manager. 


CHICAGO—The Amalgamated Machinery Corp. has 
filed plans for the construction of an addition to its 
plant to be erected at a cost of $75,000. 

CHICAGO—Clapp, Norstrom & Riley have broken 
ground for the erection of a shop addition to be 
constructed at a cost of $9000. 

CHICAGO—The Interstate Iron & Steel Co. will 
build a 2-story machine shop, 50 x 100 feet at a 
cost of $25,000. 

CHICAGO—The W. D. Allen Mfg. Co., manu- 
facturer of clamps, couplings, ete., plans the erec- 
tion of a new, plant... 

CHICAGO—The Skinner Packing Co., Twenty-Seventh 
and. ¥ streets, will bhild a i1-story power plant, 
84 x 84 feet, costing $50,000. 


CHICAGO—-The Pacific Ore & Products Co., capi- 
talized at $25,000, has been chartered by Olga 
Weisl, Francis P. Bradchulis and William Carl Steele, 
105 West Monroe street. 

CHICAGO—The Jones Brass & Iron Specialty Co., 
capitalized at $10,000, has been chartered by Charles 
E. Jones, Alex Kormel and George H. Mallin, 2835 
North Rockwell street . 

CHICAGO—The Garfield Spinning & Sheet Metal 
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Works, capitalized at $2400, has been chartered by 
Paul Soos, Joseph F. Hyps, Jr., and Fred Ohler. 

CHICAGO—The Western Foundry Co. is having plans 
prepared for a foundry extension at Morris, Ill, by 
M. J. Mboorehouse, architect, 343 South Dearborn 
Street. 

CHICAGO—Subcontracts have been let for the 
erection of a motor truck repair shop for the Sawyer 
Biscuit Co. The building will be 120 x 126 feet 
and will be constructed at a cost of $80,000. 

CHICAGO—A building permit has been granted 
to Charles L. Michod, president of the Carbo Steel 
Post Co., 2032 West 110th street, for the con- 
struction of a 1-story factory, 32 x 180 feet to be 
erected at a cost of $3800. 

FREEPORT, ILL.—The Hoefer Mfg. Co., manu- 
facturer of drilling specialties, plans the erection of 
an addition, 60 x 80 feet, at a cost of $15,000, 

MORRIS, ILL.—The Iilinois Foundry & Specialty 
Co., recently started on the erection of an addition 
to its plant. 

QUINCY, ILL.—The Jewell Ice Machine Co. re- 
cently was incorporated to engage in the manufacture 
of ice machinery. 

ROCKFORD, ILL.—The Elco Tool Corp., 720 Sixth 
street, capitalized at $28,000, has been chartered 
to manufacture garage appliances and small tools, by 
Otto Lundell and Fred Shoberg. 

ANGOLA, IND.—The Swenson Evaporator Co., is 
contemp'ating the erection of an addition to its 
plant. The building will be 40 x 100 feet and 
with equipment will cost about $100,000. 

EAST CHICAGO, IND.—The International Lead 
Co. will build a boiler shop and pumping station, 
costing about $20,000. 

ELKHART, IND.—The Lawndale Mfg. Co. will in- 
crease its capacity for adapter work at the request 
of the government. 

INDIANAPOLIS—The new plant of the Mid- 
West Engine Co., which is now under construction, 
will be used for the manufacture of turbine en- 


gines. The plant is being erected at a cost of 
$350,000. 

MONTPELIER, IND.—<According to a report the 
Jackson Tool & Shovel Works contemplates the re- 


building of its plant which was recently badly dam- 
aged by fire. 

PERU, IND.—The Pittsburgh Model Engine Co. 
has started work on the erection of two additions 
to’ its plant. The buildings are being erected at 
a cost of $100,000. One of the buildings will be 
used as an assembling department when completed. 


RICHMOND, IND.—The Victor Ailrcraft Corp. 
contemplates instituting a branch factory in this 
city. 


AKRON, 0.—Contracts have been let for the erec- 
tion of an addition to the power plant of the Quaker 
Oats Co. 

CINCINNATI—The Ferro Concrete Construction Co. 
is reported to have received a contract to erect a 
4-story building for the Peters Arms Corp. The 
building is to be 45 x 225 feet and will cost 
$200,000. 

ASHLAND, KY.—J. H. McCleary, this place, will 
build a 2-story commercial garage, 50 x 100 feet. 

CLEVELAND—Contracts have been let for erection 
of an addition to the plant of the National Acme Co. 

CLEVELAND—The United Tool & Machine Co. 
recently was incorporated with a capital stock of 
25,000. 

CLEVELAND—The Kuhlman Car Co. has taken out 
permits for the erection of additions to its finishing 
room, to be 88 x 300 feet, and cost $60,000. 

CLEVELAND—The Harris Printing & Engraving 
Co. has acquired a site 50 x 170 feet at 2160 
East Eighteenth street, on which it plans the erec- 
tion of a 1-story building. 

CLEVELAND—The former Schneider Brewery (Co. 
building, at Train avenue and West Forty-seventh 
street, has been purchased by the Kokomar Co., Leader- 
News building, which plans to remodel the building. 


CLEVELAND—Contracts for the erection of 120 
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Ore and Coal Handling Machinery 


To those contemplating the erection of plants for the loading, 
unloading, conveying or storage of ore or coal, we offer the excep- 
tional experience of our engineering staff, supplemented by extensive 
and modern manufacturing facilities. 
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Specific inquiries are invited. 


The Moving Car Dumper illustrated was built for the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. This Machine unloads 
into storage 300 cars per day. 


Bulletin A9, ‘‘W-S-M Car Dumpers”’ contains much 
interesting information. Write for your copy. 


THE WELLMAN-SEAVER-MorGAN Co. 
@® CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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coke ovens to be built at cost of approximately 
$6,000,000, have been let by the Domestic Coke 
Corp. The ovens will be built in Cleveland and 
Fairmount, W. Va. 

CINCINNATI, 0.—The Proctor & Cullier Co. 
contemplate the erection of a plant here at a 
cost of about $125,000. 

CINCINNATI—Building of the new addition to 
the plant of the Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool 
Co. is expected to be completed within 4 few days. 

COLUMBUS, 0.—The Loomis-Beardstey (Co. has 


been incorporated here with a capital of $40,000. 
COLUMBUS, 0.—The Chare Foundry & Mfg. Co. has 
let a contract for the erection of a foundry and wood 
working shop. 
COLUMBUS, 0.—-Evans & Co. has the contract for 
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the erection of an addition to the plant of the 
Crystal Ice Co., 397 Broad street. 

LIMA, 0.—The Gramm-Bernstein Co. 
its plant by the erection of an addition, 
feet. 

MASSILLON, 0.—The Republic Construction Co. has 
the general contract for the erection of an addition 
to the power house of the Massillon Gas & Electric Co. 

NEWARK, 0.—The Otto N. Moore Mfg. Co. will 
take bids soon for the erection of a 1-story factory 
building, 40 x 117 feet. 

NORWOOD, 0.—The Norwood Sash & Door Co. 
recently let a contract for the erection of an ad- 
dition to its plant. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Tuck & Co., this city, will 
install more machinery in their power plant at once. 


will enlarge 
50 x 300 


ee cena. 





HYLEBOS, WASH.—The Wilcox Lumber & Log- 
ging Co. recently was incorporated with $40,000 
eapital. 

SEATTLE—The city has appropriated $65,000 for a 
steel reservoir, A. H. Dimock is city engineer. 

SEATTLE—The Skinner & Eddy Corp. has started 
erection of an addition to its plant here. Plans call 
for a mill construction warehouse, 4 stories, to cost 
$70,000. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—The Hallidie. Machinery Co. 
is erecting an addition to its plant, and is also 
building an addition to its boiler shop and install- 
ing a new 150-horsepower boiler. 

TACOMA, WASH.—The Washington Pipe Foundry 
Co. contemplates building a dry kiln at a cost of 
$5000. 

FLORENCE, OREG.—The Florence Sawmill Co. 
has completed plans for the erection of a new 
mill. The main building will be 37 x 143 feet. 

PORTLAND, OREG.—The Wood-Ewing Iron Works 


plans the construction of a new foundry at a cost 
of $3000, without equipment. 

PORTLAND, OREG.—The Pacific 
Equipment Co. will build extensions to 
izing plant at a cost of $1500. 


Engineering & 
its galvan- 


PORTLAND, OREG.—The Oregon-Washington Reail- 
road & Navigation Co. will build a plate shop, 
costing $67,000, at Portland. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Trenchall & Parelius have the 
contract for the erection of a joiner shop for the 
Northwest Steel Co. The building will be 70 x 280 
feet and cost $22,500. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—The Hesse-Martin Iron Works 
has completed plans for the erection of a new 
plant, the main building of which is to be 50 x 100 


feet. The plant will be erected at a cost of 
$10,000 exclusive of machinery. 
LOS ANGELES—The Los Angeles Mfg. Co., man- 


ufacturer of riveted pipe, tanks and caSing, is plan- 
ning to build a plant at Phoenix, Ariz., to manu- 
facture oil well supplies. 


LOS ANGELES—The Stop Fire Appliance Co., cap- 
italized at $6000, has been chartered to manufacture 
fire equipment by Thomas C. Murphy, C. E. Spel- 
lacy and T. Spellacy. 


LOS ANGELES—The Big Jim Pumping Co., cap- 


italized at $100,000, has been chartered to manu- 
facture pumps, by J. M. Lee, R. C. Hoggins and 
L. F. Krekeler. 








INDUSTRIAL ISLAND, B. C.—The Pacific Con- 
struction Co., Vancouver, B. C., is preparing to build 
a machine shop and warehouse here for the pur- 
pose of outfitting vessels built at the company’s 
yards at Coquitlam, B. C. 

PRINCETON, B. €.—The Greenwood Smelter, owned 
by the Canada Copper Co., will close down per- 
manently this month. Considerable of the machinery 
will be moved to the site of the company’s new 
operations at Princeton and Copper Mountain. The 
dismantling of the smelter is to commence at once. 
In connection with the plans of the Canada Copper 
Co., at Copper Mountain, the company is building 
a 20,000-ton capacity concentrator. 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—Plans are being prepared 
for an addition to the plant of the Western Canada 
Shipyards, Ltd., Carrall street, to cost $43,500. 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—The British Columbia Sugar 
Refinery is replacing its oil-burning system with a 
pulverized coal burning plant at an estimated cost of 
$150,000. 


BELLEVILLE,” ONT.—The Belleville Rubber Co., 


| 
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Business In Canada 
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Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture rubber, 
tubber goods, etc., with $1,000,000 capital stock; 
by Wilson 8S. Morden, Ernest W. MeNeill, Carroll 
D. Dyke and others, all of Toronto. 


GUELPH, ONT.—The Dominion Linens, Ltd., 
in the market for a horizontal tubular boiler, 
inches by 18 feet. 


HAILEYBURY, ONT.—The United Iron Works & 
Machine Co., Ltd., has been incorporated to manu- 
facture iron, steel, machinery, tools, implements, etc., 
with $500,000 capital stock, by Axel B. Ullhorn, 
George G. T. Ware of Haileybury; Philip Joanisse, 
Cobalt, Ont., and others. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—The Fox Chain Co. will estab- 
lish a plant for the manufacture of anti-skid chains 
for automobiles, ete. Franklin Fox is associated 
with the new concern which has just been formed 
with a capital of $200,000. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—The McPherson Machine Co. 
which has just been organized has taken over the 


are 
80 
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plant of the Hibbert & Phillips Co., and has algo 
leased one of the shops just vacated by the Ford 
Smith Machine Co., at the corner of Earl and 
Princess streets. The company will commence gp. 
erations at once. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—The Ford-Smith Machine (9 
has moved into its new premises on Cavell avenue 
and expects to be settled very soon. The new 
building just completed at a cost of $50,000 wil 
be equipped with new machinery and will be mod. 
ern throughout. Part of the plant will be in op- 
eration this week, while the entire plant will be 
ready within a month’s time. 

LONDON, ONT.—The MecClary Mfg. Co. will build 
an addition to its stove plant to cost about $40,- 
000. Col. W. M. Gartshoe is manager. 

LONDON, ONT.—Jobn A. Moody is in the mar- 
ket for a veneer machine and basket making equip- 
ment. 


PETROLIA, ONT.—The Lambton Knitting Co., Ltd, 


has been incorporated to build and operate knitting 
mills, factories, ete., with $40,000 capital stock, 
by Reuben J. Strauss, Kenneth C. Kerr, George 
Morris and others all of Petrolia. 

SAULT STE. MARIE, Ont.—The Algoma Stee 
Corp., Ltd., is in the market for a centrifugal pump, 
capacity 1500 gallons per minute, water actually 
pumped at pressure of 500 pounds per square inch; 
direct connected to suitable motor for circuit 
2200-volt, 3-phase, 25-cycle. 

SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT.—The Algoma Pyrites 
Co., Ltd., has been incorporated to carry on a gen- 
eral mining business, etc., with $1,500,000 capital 
stock, by John A. MePhail, William 8. Maguire, Al- 


bert E. Pichering, and others, of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. 
TORONTO, ONT.—The Matachewan Gold Mines, 


Ltd.; have been incorporated to carry on a general 
mining business, ete., with $4,000,000 capital stock; 
by Mary E. Cherrier, Henri G. Smith, Walter J 
Boland and others of Toronto. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Richards Co. has been in- 
corporated to carry on a general contracting business, 
etc., with $40,000 capital stock; by Harold R. Frost, 
Ernest M. Dillon, Ethel L. H. Scott and others of 
Toronto. 

TRENTON, ONT.—It is announced that the T. WN. 
T. and cotton departments of the British Chemical 
Co., which were recently destroyed by fire will not 
be rebuilt. No announcement has so far been made 
regarding the nitric and sulphuric lines. 


WELLAND, ONT.—The Gardner Consiruction Co., 
Ltd., has been incorporated to carry on business of 
contractors, to build bridges, building, plants, ete., 
with $40,000 capital stock, by Francis J. Coyle of 
St. Catharines, Ont.; George M. Crysler, Kenmore, 
Ont.; John H. Gardner, Welland, Ont., and others. 

WELLAND, ONT.—The John Deere Plow Co., Wel- 
land, and the Dain Mfg. Co. have amalgamated for 
the purpose of manufacturing farm implements, ma- 
chinery, tools, ete., with $1,000,000 capital stock. 
Among directors of the new concern are William 
Butterworth, George W. Mixer, Burton F. Peck, all 
of Moline, IL, and others. 

WINDSOR, ONT.—Plans have been prepared for @ 
plant for the Menard Motor Trucks Co., Lid, 100 
London street, to cost $60,000. Architect, J. C. 
Pennington, LaBelle building. 

CHATHAM, QUE.—Walsh Brothers propose to build 
a shipbuilding plant here for the building of wooden 
ships. 

QUEBEC—Mayor Lavigueur has sent a telegram to 
lion. J. D. Reid, minister of railways and canals, 
urging him to place the Transcontinental workshops 
here in immediate operation. The St. Malo shops 
which were completed several years ago have not yet 
been put in operation. 

ST. JOHN, QUE.—Work has been started on @ 
foundry and pattern shop for the T. McdAvity & 
Sons, Ltd, 13 King street. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—The Fraser Brace Shipyards, 
Ltd., has been incorporated to carry on a transporta= | 
tion business and construct ships, with $750,000 cap- | 


ital stock. 
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PIG IRON 


“BUFFALO” Buffalo, N. Y. 
Foundry, Malleable, Bessemer, Basic. 


“CHERRY VALLEY” Leetonia, O. 
Foundry, Malleable 


“DOVER” Canal Dover, O. 
Basic, Malleable 


“FANNIE” W. Middlesex, Pa. 
Basic, Bessemer 


“VICTORIA” Pt. Colborne, Ont. 
Foundry, Malleable 


“ZUG” Detroit, Mich 
Foundry, Malleable, Basic 


IRONORE COAL COKE 


M.A.HANNASCo. 


Sales Agents 


BUFFALO CLEVELAND PITTSBURG 
DETROIT TORONTO 
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lron and Steel Prices 


IRON ORE 
Superior Ores, Per Ton, Lower Lake Ports 

Old range Bessemer, 55 iron..........+. $6.65 

i Bessemer, 55 iron..........+++- . 6.40 
Old range non-Bess., 51% iron......... - 5.90 
Mesabi non-Bess., 51% irom..........+++ 5.75 

WAREHOUSE PRICES 
Steel bars, Chicago .........+.+ 4.17¢ 
Steel bars, Cleveland ........... 4.07¢ 
Steel bars, Detroit ............- 4.13¢ 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ........ 4.145¢ 
Steel bars, New York .......... 4.17¢ 
Steel bars, St. Louis ........ oss 4.24¢ 
Steel bars, Cincinnati .......... 4.13¢ 
jteel bars, St. Paul ............ 4.395¢ 
Steel bars, Buffalo ........ onte 4.10¢ 
fron bars, Buffalo .......-+<++ 4,70¢ 
fron bars, Chicago .......-++++ 4.77e 
fron bars, Cleveland ...... és cece 4.67¢ 
fron bars, Detroit ............. 4.75¢ 
fron bars, St. Louis ........... 4.84¢ 
Iron bars, Cincinnati ........... 4.13¢ 
Iron bars, Philadelphia ......... 4.745¢ 
Iron bars, News York .......... 4.77e 
Shapes, Chicago ......6e50005s 4.27¢ 
Shapes, Detroit ...... aseaeuveve 4.23¢ 
Shapes, St. Louis ..........4-.. 4.34¢ 
Shapes, St. Paul ..........05.- 4.495¢ 
Shapes, New York ............. 4.27¢ 
Shapes, Cleveland .............. 4.17¢ 
Shapes, Philadelphia ........... 4.245¢ 
Shapes, Buffalo ...........++.- 4.20¢ 
Shapes, Cincinnati ............- 4.23¢ 
Plates, Buffalo ...........+05:- 4.45¢ 
Pee, GE ewe ceedoccevese 4.52¢ 
SR, EEE cd ccddadd covsece 4.48¢ 
Plates, St. Louis .......eee00- 4.59¢ 
PE NE oc cccdenses sece 4.745¢ 
PUT RETR, ivduadeoduce 4.52¢ 
Plates, reer 4.42¢ 
Plates, Philadelphia ........... 4.495¢ 
Plates, Cincinnati .............. 4.48¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Chicago. . 5.52¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cleveland 5.42¢ 
No. 10 blue anl., Buffalo ....... 5.45¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. L 5.59¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cincinnati 5.48¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. Paul 5.745¢ 
No. 10 blue anil. sheets, Detroit. . 5.48¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Chicago : 6.52¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Cleveland 6.42¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Cincinnati 6.48¢ 
No. 28 black, Detroit .......... 6.48¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, St. L...... 6.59¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Paul... 6.745¢ 
No. 28 galv. —_ Chicago 7.77e 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cleveland 17.67¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cincinnati | 7.73¢ 
No. 28 galvanized, Detroit ...... 7.73¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, St. L...... 7.84¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Buffalo . 7.70¢ 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


(Prices in Gross Tons) 
STEEL WORKS USE 


Bundled sheets, Cincinnati ........ 25, 00 to 25.50 
Bundled sheets, Pittsburgh ....... 2 27.50 to 28.00 
Bundled sheets, Cleveland ........ 26.00 to 27.00 
Bundled sheets, Buffalo ......... 25.00 to 26.00 


Boiler plate, cut, No. 1, Chicago 25.00 to 25.50 


Boiler plate, cut, No. 1, St. Louis 24.00 to 24.50 
Frogs, switches, guards, St. Louis.. 28.50 to 29.00 
Frogs, switches, guards, Chicago 29.00 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh . 29.00 
Heavy melting steel, Buffalo ..... 30.00 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ..... 29.00 
Heavy melting steel, Cleveland .... 29.00 
Heavy melting steel, Cincinnati . 27.50 to 28.00 
Heavy melting steel, east. Pa. .... 28.00 to 29.00 
Heavy melting steel, N.Y. ...... 24.50 to 25.00 
Heavy melting steel, St. L. ...... 28.50 to 29.00 
Heavy melting steel, Birmingham .. 24.00 to 25.00 
Baled sheets, Cleveland .......... 28.50 to 29.00 
Baled sheets, Pittsburgh ......... 27.50 to 28.00 
Baled sheets, Chicago ........... 29.00 
Knuckles, couplers, Chicago ...... 34. 

Knuckles, couplers, St. Louis ..... 31.00 to 32.50 
Low phos, steel, Buffalo ......... 37.50 
Low phos. steel, Pittsburgh ....... 38.50 to 39.00 
Low phos. crops, eastern Pa 39.00 
Low guaranteed E. Pa. ..... 36.50 
Shoveling steel, Chicago ......... 29.00 
Shoveling steel, St. Louis ........ 2 27.50 to 28.00 
Steel rails, short, Chicago ....... 34.00 
Steel rails, short, Cleveland ..... ‘ 34.00 
Steel rails, short, St. Louis ...... 31.00 to 31.50 
Steel rails, old, Birmingham ...... 27.00 to 28.00 


Stove plate, Chicago 27.00 to 28.00 





Corrected to Tuesday Noon 
Stove plate, Cincinnati *......... 23.00 to 23.50 
Stove plate, St. Louis .......... 23.00 to 23.50 
Stove plate, N. J. points ....... 27.25 
Stove plate, Birmingham ......... 20.00 to 22.00 
Stove plate, Buffalo ............ 28.50 to 29.00 
Stove plate, eastern Pa. ........ 

Stove plate, Cleveland ........ ++ 25.00 to 25.50 
Stove plate, Pittsburgh ...... weve 2 
Freight Rates, Pig Iron 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys 
GEE cn codenscove bones ddoveda * $1.40 
ti Mh? Cidtwkibes deudeset cabs 4.80 
SE rr ee 
 . Bdergeched cee cetukhenl 4.40 
DEE. © bnddsecdessdncdasndoon - 1.40 
DTM Mencken veatdedeccnde «++ 4.60 
Minneapolis, St. Paul ........ Sesee GU 
Buffalo to 
Pd Ml Mbadek cba cocceseneuabe $1.75 
New England (rail)........csccess 3.90 
New York and Brooklyn (rail) . 3.90 
Virginia furnaces 
DEED. Soccccvodunncawacects $4.10 
Ci WEE ° cavccesonsscecedeee . 470 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, ERocckses 4.40 

Birmingham, Ala., to: 

DE aah toned oGhecentedcdaudeges $8.00 
DT” tgudceesoetdsvecsed uses 3.60 
DT: Giese dnndieenesedabaveds 5.00 
Dt shecceese detbosstaaben 5.00 
tt i cshcchaaentedabsatd 3.30 
Minneapolis, St. Paul ........ecee0 7.30 
“nab con sub edenceceseeen 7.70 
Dn” Scedcicns ent eascecboos 6.50 
DR Dinyscledes avisepechul 6.50 
Tn i. sess cadncecnceennes 3.40 
PE nadelectececvenie cadsedde 4.25 

Chicago to 

Pn wodecnecccednes dude al $3.50 
Minneapolis, St. Paul ............. 2.50 
DU “cbeganbépeaceesbteeesec .60 
Ph: Sh weeed 64 d0ccunchpevhate 1.40 

sdiedavénns oases toudboutese 4.50 
DLS Rawhn ch dibhvoctdeumehetas 1.90 

Ironton and Jackson, 0., to 

DD: “us pata b dis capes «che 0h nese $3.75 
ES “bb 6ahs obec ccuneadeedence 1.75 
DE chieesvededecedesseenesd - 2.40 
DS cabdecveni's tedeeccssuiedis 2.60 
Ind ts oéndte ahecuvqoa nue tebe 2.30 
Minneapolis, St. Paul........ gabice - 5.70 

Freight Rates, Finished Material 

Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 lbs., to: 

Me: MEE Ub cccccccchinvetaheen 27.0 cents 
RT. os<ccasheemeekel 24.5 cents 
tn J6d¢cebenesceuainaeen 30.0 cents 
Dy +i venneeeccsshenlnie 21.5 cents 
.<.dencccecevasdbocnwul 23.0 cents 
SU “gncccaccoonbaneugetee 17.0 cents 
SEDs cccdccccchbbhoebeia 23.0 cents 
MEE: SSESe'dotecccapeabanees 27.0 cents 
FR FP nites 23.0 cents 
as and St. Paul...... « 49.5 cents 

006s bums 6 0s eebannnan $1.09 
_ Louis Padéeccochndhactans 33.5 cents 
ee SED 6 ascecnieanetben 38.5 cents 
a Re ee - 57.5 cents 
Pacific coast (all rail)....... -$1.25 
Pacific coast (tin plate)...... 1.25 











IRON MILL USE 


Busheling, No. 1, Cleveland ...... 29.50 to 31.50 
Busheling, No. 1, Buffalo ....... 29.00 to 30.00 
Busheling, No. 1, Pittsburgh ..... 30.00 to 30.50 
Busheling, No. 1, Cincinnati ..... 27.00 to 27.50 
Busheling, No. 1, Chicago ....... 29.50 to 30.00 
Busheling, No. 2, Chicago ....... 20.50 to 21.50 
Busheling, No. 1, St. Louis ...... 28.50 to 29.00 
Cast borings, New York .......... 15.50 to 15.75 
Cast borings, eastern Pa. ....... - 19.00 
Cast borings, Buffalo .......... - 18.00 to 19.00 
Cast borings, Cleveland ......... 17.00 to 18.00 
Cast borings, Cincinnati .......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Cast borings, Pittsburgh ......... 19.00 
Cast borings, Birmingham ........ 17.00 to 18.00 
Cast borings, Chicago ........... 18.00 to 19.00 
Cast borings, St. Louis .......... 17.50 to 18.50 
City wrought, long, N. Y. ....... 28.50 to 29.00 
Ce Sy GD. voccuvbéca teas 31.50 to 32.00 
Forge No. 1, eastern Pa. ....... 28.00 to 29.00 
Forge flashings, large, Cleveland . 27.00 to 27.50 
Forge flashings, small, Cleveland . 28.00 to 29.00 
Grate bars, Buffalo ............. 27.50 to 28.00 


Grate bars, N. J. points ....... 
Iron rails, Cincinnati 
Iron rails, St. Louis 
Tron rails, Cleveland 
Machine turnings, Cincinnati 
Machine turnings, Cleveland 
Machine turnings, Buffalo 
Machine turnings, N. Y. 
Machine turnings, Pittsburgh 
Machine turnings, east. Pa. 
Machine turnings, Birmingham 
Machine turnings, Chicago 
Machine shop turnings, St. 
Pipes and flues, Cleveland 
Pipes and flues, Chicago 
Pipes and flues, St. Louis 
R. R. mach. cast, No. 1, 
R. R. wrgt. No. 1, Buffalo 
R. R. wrgt. No. 1, east Pa....... 
Railroad Wrgt. : 1, Cincinnati 
Railroad wrgh., 1, Cleveland .. 
wrought, NN. 1, Pittsburgh 
Railroad wrgt., No. 2, Chicago 
Railroad wrought, No. 1, Chicago 
R. R. wrought, No. 1, Birmingham 


Louis .. 





25.50 to 26.00 
27.25 
46.50 
43.50 to 44.00 
46.50 
46.50 
46.50 
44.00 to 44.50 
45.00 to 47.00 
39.00 
36.00 to 37.00 
34.50 to 35.00 
38.50 to 39.00 
37.00 to 38.00 
16.00 to 16.50 
17.00 te 18.00 
18.00 to 18.50 
15.50 te 15.75 
18.00 to 19.00 
19.00 
16.00 to 17.00 
18.00 to 19.00 
18.00 to 18.50 
28.00 to 29.00 
27.50 to 28.00 
24.00 to 24.50 
34.00 
34.00 
34.00 
32.00 to 32.50 
33.50 to 34.00 
34.00 
31.50 te 32.00 
33.00 to 33.50 
25.00 to 26.00 


No. 1 yard wrought, Eastern Pa... 33.00 
No. 1 bushelings wrgt., East. Pa. $1.00 
Sheet wrought, Pittsburgh........ 34.00 
Railroad wrgt., No. 1, St. Louis... 31.50 te 32.00 
Railroad wrought, No. 2 {0.00 to 30.50 
Wrought pipe, Buffalo .......... 27.00 to 28.00 
Wrought pipe, East. Pa. ...... 33.00 
Wrought pipe, ungraded, East. Pa. 29.00 
IRON OR STEEL WORKS USE 
Axle turnings, Cleveland ........ $24.00 
Axle turnings, Buffalo ......... 24.00 
Heavy axle turnings, East. Pa. 24.00 
Heaxy axle turnings, Pitts....... 24.00 
Shafting, New York ............ 35.50 
Shafting, East. Pa.............. $9.00 
Steel car axles, Birmingham ..... 38.00 to 40.00 
Steel car axles, Pittsburgh ....... 46.50 
Steel car axles, New York ...... 43.00 
Steel car axles, Buffalo ......... 44.00 to 46.00 
Steel car axles, Cleveland ........ 44.00 
Steel car axles, East. Pa......... 46.50 
Steel car axles, Chicago ........ 46.50 
Shafting, St. Louis ............. 34.50 to 35.00 


Steel car axles, St. Louis...... 


44.00 to 44.50 


IRON FOUNDRY USE 


Car wheels (iron), Pittsburgh . 


a 


Car wheels, Birmingham 
Car wheels, Cleveland 
Tram car whee's, Birmingham. 
Cast, No. 1, Birmingham 
Cast No. 1, cupola, East. Pa...... 
Cast, No. 1, Cleveland 
Cast, No. 1, Cincinnati .... 
Cast, 1, heavy, New York........ 
Cast, 1, machy., New York 
Cast, No. 1, Chicago 
Cast, No. 1, Pittsburgh 
Cast, No. 1, St. Louis R. R....... 
Malleable, Cincinnati 
Malleable, Cleveland 
Malleable, Buffalo 
Malleable, Pittsburgh 
Malleable, East. Pa. 
Malleable, cupola, East. Pa. 
Malleable, railroad, Chicago 
Malleable, agricultural, Chicago 
Malleable, railroad, St. Louis ..... 
Malleable, agricultural, St. Louis 


Cee eee eee ee eee 


$29.00 


- 34.00 to 35.00 


29.00 

29.00 

29.00 
28.50 to 29.00 
24.00 to 25.00 

30.00 
33. 00 to 24.00 
25.00 to 26.00 

34.00 
32.50 to 33.50 
32.00 to 32.50 
32.25 to 32.50 
82.25 to 32.50 
32.00 to 33.00 
32.50 to 33.00 
29.50 to 30.00 
27.50 to 28.00 
33.00 to 33.50 
29.00 to 34.00 
33.00 to 34.00 

29.00 

33.00 
32.00 to 33.00 
32.00 to 32.25 
29.50 to 30.00 


. 25.00 to 25.50 


MISCELLANEOUS USES 


Boiier punchings, Chicago 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. and over, Pitts. 
. rails, 5 ft. and over, Chi. . 
- Fails, 5 ft. and over, E. Pa. 
, rails, 5 ft. and over, St. L. 
rails, 5 ft. or over, Cleve. 
Rerolling rails, long, Birmingham . 
Locomotive tires, Chicago 
Locomotive tires, St. Louis........ 


36.00 to 36.50 
4.00 


Hr 00 
34.00 
32.50 to 33.00 


34.00 
37.50 to 38.50 
41.50 to 42.00 
38.00 to 39.00 


21, 1918 
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